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VINCENT ASTOR 
The biggest, the fastest. 
(See Sport) 
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Why KNOWN Industries 


Came to Los Angeles County= 


JOHN W. MAPEL, President 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
“Southwestern cotton, for our tire fabric, and rubber from the Far 
East drawn through Los Angeles Harbor, could be brought together 
in Los Angeles County at low cost of transportation and with favor- 
able labor efficiency, for serving our entire Western trade.” 


fT 


Se oa 





S. B. ROBERTSON, Vice-President 

PACIFIC GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
“We were drawn to Los Angeles County with) our Pacific Coast 
factory by its large local market for our product, its unsurpassed 
labor situation and excellent distribution coastwise and by rail, to 
the eleven Western States.” 





RUSSELL A. FIRESTONE, Vice-President 





















Administration building 
GOODRICH rubber 
plant, open March, 1928 
1500 employees 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 
= COMPANY, Pacific Coast 


plant, opened 1926. 





GOODYEAR rubber factory, ‘ i | 
220c employees. Textile Mills } 
600 employees. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. serving 
Utah and Pacific Southwest, employing 





capacity 1800, opened July 1 ee 
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FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
“Mr. C. A. Myers our Director of Engineering selected Los Angeles 
County for the new Firestone factory because of its central location, 
excellent railroad and shipping facilities, abundance of water, and 
most favorable labor conditions.” 


C. M. KITTLE, President SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 
“Los Angeles County and Southern California contain the largest 
industrial production and retail markets in the West, which, with 
the rapid growth of population, naturally attracted our mail order 
house and retail stores.” 


F. F. BARKOW, Manager NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Our plant for serving the bakery goods trade of the entire Coast is 
well located in Los Angeles County for assembling all raw material, 
heavily bought on the Coast, and in the center of the largest con- 
suming market for our products, with economical deliveries to our 
Western sales branches.” 


ATIONALLY known manufacturers have invested 
$27,000,000 and local manufacturers, $15,000,000 
—a total of $42,000,000 new capital for factory ex- 
pansion and development in Los Angeles County 
during 1927. The Great Western Market thus 
continues to attract industry — Specific informa- 
tion furnished by Industrial Department, 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 





First unit, FIREST ONE Rubber Factory, 


to employ 1750 persons. 
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LEE Gonshotocten 

















:. February we pay tribute to two great Americans ~ W ashington and 
Lincoln. What they did was an expression of what they were. Fearless, 
high principled, unselfish, they fought for the right because right insures 


permanence and happi ness. 


Sound American business is built on character too. There are many manu-~ 
facturers whose product is ane x pression of w rhs at the y are; who put que ality 
above every thing e ise: whose SuCCeSS and permanency rest w ith the grez atest 


umpire in che w ail Locale, the pub lic. 


Lee of Conshohocken began mi aking rub ber goods forty- four years ago. 
When tires came we mz ade tires. But alwe ays, dies and now,e ach single unit 
must measure up to our own ideals of quality : W e are our own severest critic} , 
what passes our test will surely survive yours. 

We are not enormous producers; we shi ll grow in volume as your appreci- 
ation and dem and grow for goods mi ade our way. We rest our right to 


larger success on the Sé atist action you are sure to get in our product. 


Lee Tire & Rubber Company, Conshohocken, Pa. 





LEE Shoulderbilt 
Compared to other makes of heavy duty balloons, 
you will find the Shoulderbilt bigger, taller and 
oftentimes heavier. They are over over-size. The 
greater service to you must be obvious. 
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F] AFTER SHAVING LOTION} 


| Fougine Royale 


HOUBIGANT 


Panis ~ ROW Vote 


O MATTER how excellent your 

shave may be—no matter how pains- 
taking and thorough your after-shave 
washings and rinsings, there is nothing 
that seems so thoroughly invigorating 
and refreshing as the skilful massage of 
an expert barber. 
Now, however, you may get precisely the 
same effect in a few seconds’ time—at 
home—and do it yourself! 


Simply apply a few drops of Houbigant’s 
Fougere Royale Lotion after shaving. 
The effect is instant—and delightful. Due 
to its styptic qualities, it instantly stops 
any bleeding from cuts or scratches. Your 


tnugere Kayale 
After-Shaving Lotion 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50c 
Shaving Stick, 75c 

Talcum, 50c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 





face feels cool, refreshed, comfortable— 
yet strangely alive. And the clean, stimu- 
lating, well-groomed freshness seems to 
extend to your whole body. 


But Fougere Royale is more than a cleans- 
ing refreshant. It is a mild astringent. 
Chases away fatigue lines, small wrinkles, 
sagging tissue, and gives you the keen 
youthful look of an athlete. 


Try this remarkable lotion—and with it Fougere 
Royale Shaving Cream—the non-caustic, non- 
irritating, perfectly balanced shaving cream that 
eliminates all smarting and after-shaving burns. 
Both are mildly perfumed with Fougere Royale 
(Royal Fern)—a pleasing, wholesome fragrance 
that suggests the great outdoors. A generous 
sample of each if you mail the coupon below. 















HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. T4 f 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 
You may send me without charge trial con- 
tainers of Fougere Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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LETTERS 


Hearst & Coolidge 
Sirs: 
In a footnote in your quotations from Pres’- 





dent Coolidge’s address before the Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress, are these words, “A_ scarcely 
disguised rebuke to the  suspicion-fomenting 


lie-circulating Hearst press.” 

I am no friend of that slavering, slobbering, 
unintellectual and excuseless vulgarity known as 
the Hearst Press. But I hardly think President 
Coolidge’s remarks were directed against the 
thirty-five odd* Hearst papers which have stood 
back of him as they have no President in more 
than a quarter of a century. The Hearst lies 
were directed against the Senators who oppose 
the Administration’s foreign policies. No Presi- 
dent in many a day has had the almost unshak- 
able support of the Press as that given Mr, 
Cooli lee 

I. H. JoHNson 

Dimock, Pa. 


And in Indianapolis 


Sirs: 

I can give you the particulars of still another 
statue erected to a Jew in this country. It 
stands in the city of Indianapolis, and is that 
of a (then) young lawyer Nathan Morris, 
erected, as stated on it, to recognize an act 
of supreme heroism, in giving his life to save 


others in a fire. 
Benno Lewitnson 
New York, N. Y. 
Time, Dec. 26 issue, reporting the 


Jewish Tribune’s plan to erect a statue to 
the late Oscar Strauss, said that only two 
public statues of Jews existed in the 
U. $.—those of Poet Heinrich Heine and 
enctime Mayor Nathan Barnert of Pat- 
erson, N. J. Since have come informa- 
tion of statues to Alfred Benjamin in 
Kanses City. Mo., Israel Marks in Meri- 
dian, Miss. (LETTERS, Jan. 23 & 30) and, 
now. to Nathan Morris in Indianapolis — 
Ep 


Texas Presidents 


Sirs: 

In Time, Jan. 23, p. 8, you say, “Sam 
Houston was the first and only president of the 
Republic of Texas (1836-1845).” Suffer the 
following: 


In the revolt against Mexico, Texas declared 
her independence Mar. 2, 1836. A constitution 
having been adopted, David G. Burnet, Mar. 16, 
1836, was chosen temporary president. Inde- 
pendence was won at the battle of San Jacinto, 
April 21, 1836. An election for president was 
called in the following September. Sam Houston 
was chosen and inaugurated thereafter. He 
was reelected, and inaugurated Dec. 1841. In 
1844, a few months before Texas was admitted 
to the United States, Anson Jones was elected 
president serving till Texas became a state. 

My son is a subscriber to Time. Each member 
of the family reads it with growing interest. 
We Texans are jealous that the Democrats of 
other states who are to gather soon in Houston 
may know something of our unique history, 
romantic as a novel. 

S. P. Brooks 
President Baylor Universit; 
Waco, Texas. 


Subscriber President Brooks omitted to 
state that Mirabeau B. Lamar was also a 
President of Texas. Time hereby ac- 
knowledges receipt of 28 other letters in 


‘To be exact, 24, not including one paper 
of which Mr. Hearst is part owner.—Ep. 
Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 73! 


Piymouth Court, Chicago. Subscriptions $5 a 
year Entered as second-class matter January 
>, 1928, at the post office at Chicago, 
Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 


1579. 
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NEVER BEFORE in Your Lifetime 


| An Opportunity Like This! 
160" Anniversary SALE 


’ 











of the latest 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





READ THESE 7 
GREAT MESSAGES e 


[heartily congratulate you on the Anniversary 
of the founding of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, an event of high significance and great 
public benefit in the systematic diffusion of 


knowledge. — Charles Evans Hughes 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica has exerted a 
most profound and far-reaching influence on 
education throughout the world and has per- 
formeda service of inestimable value in making 
readily available such an accurate and com- 
prehensive body of knowledge. 


—Andrew W. Mellon 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica is by common 
consent the first work of its kind in the world. 
It has contributed in manifold and permanent 
ways to the culture of all English-speaking 
nations, as well as to other civilized lands. 
—S. Parkes Cadman 


S—easSsSsSsSsSoooaaaeeeerEEm——=—SSS S590 So Ts] 
Mait this Coupon Now—TODAY>' «:. 














BRITANNICA 


At a NEW LOW PRICE! 





HE GREAT 160th Anniversary Sale of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica is now in full swing. The response to 
the first announcement of this great money-saving event 
has been tremendous. Thousands of people who have always 
wanted the Britannica, but imagined they could not afford it, 
are now rushing in their orders to take advantage of this 


remarkable opportunity. 


A Purchase You Will Never Regret 


If you have considered the Britan- 
nica beyond your means, this great 
Anniversary Sale will banish your 
doubts immediately. The NEW 
LOW PRICE, established in cele- 
bration of the Britannica’s 160th 
Birthday, now places this incompa- 
rable work within reach of every 
home. And, once you actually own 
a set of the Britannica, you willnever 
part with it—-you will never regret 
your purchase. For the Britannica 
is a constant source of inspiration 
and enjoyment. No man, no family, 
can make a better investment. 


The Complete 13th Edition 


While this offer lasts, you can buy the 
very latest 13th Edition of the Britannica, 
complete and unabridged, ata NEW LOW 
PRICE—the lowest Price at which this 
latest edition has ever been offered. 

This great 13th Edition comprises the 28 
volumes of the latest standard edition, 3 
new supplementary volumesandan enlarged 
index—32 splendid volumes in all! 
And you get all this in the large- 
page, large-type NEW FORM 
(32 vol. bound as 16). 


Why You Should 
Act Quickly! 


The success of this 160th Anniver- 





So tremendous is the demand for the Britan- 
nica at the NEW LOW PRICE, that the 
number of sets on hand will soon be all 
gone. As soon as these are sold, this Special 
Offer will have to be withdrawn. You have 
no time to Jose! Quick action on your part 
is absolutely necessary. 

Be sure, then, to Act Now—AT ONCE 
—this very day! Remember, you can own 
the genuine Britannica NOW—at an amaz- 
ing saving in price—and on EASY TERMS 


OF PAYMENT. 
“poor FREE 
BOOKLET 

Fill in-and mail the 
Coupon below for 
handsomelyillustrated 
booklet, which we’ll 
gladly send you FREE. 
it tells all about this 
Anniversary Sale Offer 
and explains the Easy 
Terms of Payment. — 
Tear out this Coupon NOW — 
before you turn this page. And 
drop it in your nearest mail box 
before the last collection tonight. 






aD A ee ee es ee 
The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. ry 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation on my part, H 
your FREE Booklet; also particulars of your NEW i 


Ti8-C2 


LOW PRICE Offer and full details of your Easy 


sary Sale has been instantaneous. 4 Payment Plan. Fi 
RE Le nc ae Re 2 ne RR Se cen [ 
aie sthncsicadsite aaa 
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steer! 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — ‘When I 
am not using the Farrington, my wife 
is using it; when my wife is not using 
it, our 8-year old daughter is using tt. 
Every home should have at least one.” 











Insures \ 
Correct 
Posture 





At last —a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 


for the 


Reading Table “:.- 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here 1s the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures correct 
posture—prevents eyestrain—permits concentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 


Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! F 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spine and 

retardation of normal development results, 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- 
ty of Wis., says: “Jt is a 
joy to read a book of any 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
readinu while resting.”’ 


With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 


Sit right—read right—feel right 


Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


Indispensable to Invalids 
Used with de- 
tachable metal 

legs for Reading 

in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 

A> on beach 

or in the 

camp for 
eating, 
cards,etc. 
















4 Usable in so many ways, 
Ideal Gift it will give many years of 
joyful service. Beautifully finished. Light weight 
Qess than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portat le, 
folds to 1 inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of fur.iture adjustable to any position. 


Styles and Prepaid Prices I 
1. Natural Finish________ $6.50 O 
2. Walnut Finish________ 7.50 © 
3. Mahogany Finish _____ 7.50 i} 
5. Genuine Walnut ______ 9.50 
6. Genuine Mahogany ___ 9.50 


Special detachable * -gs for read- 

ote: ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 

Order Now on 5 Days’ Trial 32*t t«!! 3s the i 


desired. Your 
rington’ " will be shipped promptly, 
in U.S.A. Use it for 5 days. If you're not delixht pee, w 
will relend your money. Just enclose your che wr in- 


Struct us to ship C.0.D. STATE STYLE DESIRED. 


The Farrington Company 
21 W. Elm St. 
Dept. T.8 

Chicago 
Illinois 


, prepaid everywhe 
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regard to Time's error, including much 
historical data from the following: Geo. 
C. Powell, Terrell, Tex.; J. D. Campbell, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Boyd Lee Spahr, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Nat. M. Washer, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Horace M. Mapp, Prairie 
Lea, Tex.; John K. Whaley, McRae, Ga.; 
Henry Sweeney, Ladonia, Tex.; William 
L. Sherrill, Charlotte, N. C.; Thelma L. 


Aldridge, Waxahachie, Tex.; David R. 
Locke, Ingram, Tex.—Eb. 

Anecdote 

Sirs: 


For some unaccountable dereliction of duty 


either in your mailing department or in Uncle 
Sam’s delivery system I have been deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing Time for Jan. 16. 


Every day during the past week “Hasn’t TIME 
come yet?” has been one of the first queries put 
to an already sufficiently harassed wife, by an 
anxiously expectant husband who counts on 
Time to reveal the deficiencies in his newspaper 
reading and to supply the interesting details 
which are invariably missed in the average news 
story. 

The General Goethals reminds me 
of an anecdote. ... In 1916, Gen. Goethals 
visited Cornell University and during his stay 
he came to the Delta Upsilon house (of which 
fraternity he was a member). He was sitting 
with a group of us, smoking. He smoked almost 


death of 


incessantly a rather vile cigaret which he had 
learned to like, but which, he admitted, left 
him unique in his tastes for tobacco, at least 


in the North. It was while commenting on the 
cigarets and on his long standing habit of smok- 
ing cigarets (not then so thoroughly popular- 
ized by the war, and the voice culture ads) 
that he suddenly chuckled and said, “You know 
when I was assigned to the Canal job, one of 
the Washington papers commented unfavorably 
on my selection. The editorial traced the history 
of the work up to 1907, pointing out the diffi- 
culties and hardships, the failures of the pioneers 
in the work, and concluded with the withering 
sentence ‘And what in heaven’s ‘name can we 
expect of a man who parts his hair in the 
middle and smokes cigarets.’ ” 
S. P. Howey 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Etna & Morgan 


Sirs: 

In the Jan. 9 issue of Time, speaking of 
J. P. Morgan being elected Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the United States Steel 


Co., your footnote on p. 32 reads: 
“The only other company of which he 

is even a Director is the Pullman Co.” 

This is in error, in that J. P. Morgan was 
elected a Director of the Aitna (Fire) Insurance 
Co. in 1914 and is the fourth of the famous 
house of Morgan to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Company. 

You may be interested to know that Joseph 
Morgan, the present Mr. Morgan’s great grand- 
father, was one of the signers of the petition to 


the General Assembly asking for a charter to 
form the new insurance company, now widely 
known as the “Old A£tna.” He was also one 
of the members of the first Board of Directors, 
an original stockholder and the first policy- 
holder of the Company; in fact, the AZtna was 
formed in his Coffee House and conducted its 
business there for a number of years. 

It is interesting to note further that the 
company had advertised that they would be 
ready to transact business on Aug. 19, 1819 
but Mr. Morgan forestalled the opening by 
taking out a policy two days before, covering 


$6,000.00 on his Coffee House. He served on 
the Board of Directors from 1819 until his 
death in 1847, and during the period between 
1835 and 1847 he devoted his time to the A®tna, 
making in 1842 a journey of 6,099 miles in the 
interest of the Company. 

In 1852, Joseph Morgan’s son, 
Morgan, was elected a Director of the Company 
and served for one year or until he became a 
partner in the firm of George Peabody & Co., 
London, England. 

In 1883, J. Pierpont 


Junius 5S. 


Morgan was elected a 


Director of the Company and served until his 
death in 1913 when his son, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
was elected as a member of the Board of 


” 


Directors and is still serving the Company as 
such. 

It has been said that while there were some 
years during the life of the Aitna that the name 
of Morgan has not appeared in the list of 
Directors, there has never been an hour in the 
history of the Company when they were not 
stockholders in it. 


I feel certain you will agree that since the - 


Morgan Family has always been so closely 
allied with the AStna Insurance Co., it was, 
indeed, an error not to mention the fact in your 
article. 

Will you kindly correct this error? 

ELtswortH M. KELLEy 

Marine Dept., 

Etna Insurance Co. 

Hartford, Conn 


To Bagdad 
Sirs: 

Do you accept subscriptions for such foreign 
countries as Iraq? Approximately how long 
after date of issue would a subscriber in Bagdad 
receive his copy of Time? This information will 
be appreciated. 

(Mrs.) Herminte B. KitcuHen 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

Copies of Time normally reach Bagdad 
within 25 days of the date of issue. There 
are two Time-subscribers in Iraq, six in 
neighboring Persia.—Eb. 


Big Misunderstanding 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Jan. 23 
footnote you term the biblical phrase: ‘‘Woman, 
what have I” or ‘‘Woman what is it to me” 
etc. (St. John ”. I-10) actually as “rebuke 
addressed by the Savior to the Virgin Mary.” 
While the word woman in the matter sounds 
strange to us of so-called Anglo-Saxon speech, 
that it was a “rebuke” is a big misunderstanding 
on your part. You take the cold English words 
as if the Divine Savior was using our language. 
You should remember that Our Blessed Lord 
spoke Aramaic or Syro-Caldaic. John, who 
records the words, gives them to us in Greek. 
We are not concerned here with any conno- 
tation of the word ‘‘woman” in our modern 
parlance. Any ordinary Greek scholar knows 
that in the Greek the word in no manner what- 


re Keyserling, in a 


soever bears any hint even of reproach, re- 
buke or disrespect. Rather the opposite indeed. 
The Greek word is “gunai.” Disregarding all 


Catholic authorities from Saint John Chrysostom 


to our day and generation, the Greek dictionary 
of the Protestant scholars, Liddell and Scott, 
assures us that the word “gunai’”’ means “lady” 
and that it “is a term of respect.’”’ Dr. West- 
cott, another Protestant scholar, states: “In the 
word ‘woman’ as employed in ‘the Greek there 


is not the slightest tinge of reproof or of sever- 
ity. The address is that of courteous respect, 
even of tenderness.’’ You will aid in removing a 
popular form of ignorance by kindly publishing 
this correction. 


Rev. Nettus DOWNING 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
Like Gibbon 
Sirs: 
This past week in a course in English litera- 
ture at the above college, the profes ‘sor wishing 


to give an example of Edward Gibbon’s (1737- 
1794) characteristic masterful writing in his 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’’ turned 


to Time and read several selections. He com- 
pared the clear, concise statements in Time with 
the writing of Gibbon, bringing out that the 


style which characterized Gibbon’s writings may 
be found in the present pages of Time, 
ApraHam S. Rosen 


Tufts College, M iss. 


Interesting 
Sirs: 

lime is alw 
more interesting 
vious issue was 
in size and the 
more readable 


that you will 


1ys interesting and itive; 
and enjoyable than any pre- 
that of Jan. 16. The increase 
inclusion of a map make TIME 
and intelligible. It is my hope 
retain both features. 

James G. MCMAnaway 


Agricultural & Medical College, Miss. 
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Some of the elements of 


MANUFACTURING COSTS 


may be lower in 





You can hire labor elsewhere 
for less per hour than in Pied- 
mont Carolinas, in some places 
for much less, but few sections 
provide workmen and work- 
women at less per unit of fin- 
ished product. And few indeed 
offer such a reservoir of intel- 
ligent, loyal, native born opera- 
tives both skilled and unskilled. 


Some sections of the country 
approach Piedmont Carolinas 
in raw material resources but 
in many lines of agricultural, 
mineral and forest products, it 
has no equal. 


The extensive hydro-electric 
system of Piedmont Carolinas, 
carrying power over more than 
3000 miles of transmission 
line to 1600 thriving commu- 
nities, is one of of the nation’s 
outstanding examples of elec- 
trical development. 


Land is plentiful, and new, 
sparsely settled regions are rap- 
idly being opened up by paved 
roads and power lines. Brick, 
stone and lumber are produced 
in abundance and contiguous 
to the section are three impor- 
tant cement and steel areas. 
Labor, in the building trades, 
is constantly being recruited 
from the agricultural field and 
delivers an honest day’s work. 
Consequently, construction 
shares in the region’s low cost 
advantages. 


here at their lowest 
common point 





72 New Industrial Plants 
During Past 12 Months 


NDUSTRIAL engineers from other sections, making sur- 
veys for their clients, have gathered data on manufactur- 
ing costs for the whole country. They have stated that, as a 
result of the six basic economic factors brought to a focal 
point in Piedmont Carolinas, manufacturing costs in many 
lines are lower here than anywhere else in the United States. 


Their figures show savings equal to a very substantial extra: 


dividend on a year’s operations. 

The large and active markets in and surrounding Piedmont 
Carolinas afford an added powerful incentive, 

These facts are behind the migration of manufacturing 
plants (averaging one every five days all last year) to the op- 
portunity that awaits them in Piedmont Carolinas. 

Investigate. Get the facts that apply to your business. Our 
Industrial Department, Room 1711, Mercantile Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C., gladly places its facilities at your disposal. Write. 


Make this Memo to Your Secretary 


Send for“Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You.” 

(In this book you will find complete, authoritative data, 
tonnage tables, wage scales, markets, etc., etc., that cover just 
the facts you need to form a clear judgment. Brief. Con- 
densed. Write for it today). 


5. 


other sections 
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Piedmont Carolinas is 300 miles 
nearer the nation’s center of 
population than, for example, 
New York City. It embraces 
within a 600- mile radius (the 
economical marketing circle) 
50.1% more of the country’s 
purchasing power. This is avail- 
ability to the national market. 


Legislation, bothstate and local, 
is sane, reasonable and encour- 
aging to industry. The law- 
makers of both the Carolinas 
recognize the advantages to the 
people of a wide development 
of manufacture. Best index of 
their attitude is the number of 
new enterprises attracted to the 
section during the last year. 
Burdensome regulation, restric- 
tion, and corporation - baiting 
do not invite such a migration. 


Bracing Summers 
Mild Winters 


Piedmont Carolinas enjoys a 
summer climate equal to that of 
Pennsylvania with its Poconos. 
The Berkshires of Massachu- 
setts and the Catskills of New 
York have their counterpart in 
the bracing upland sections of 
the Blue Ridge. But in winter 
the Southern sun warms the 
Piedmont, so that the temper- 
ature during that season av- 
erages 10° to 20° above the 
Pennsylvania-New Y ork-Massa- 
chusetts sector. 








DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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Salon favorites 


Among the finest motor cars of this country and 
Europe exhibited at the New York Salon, high favor 
was given to Lincoln. Four distinctly different 
Lincoln body types were favorites—a seven pas 
senger Limousine, a Convertible Sedan, a Convert- 
ible Coupe, and a five passenger open Phaeton. 


To win popular favor in so wide a range of ap- 
peal, is a sweeping endorsement of the custom body 
policy of the Lincoln Motor Car Company. 


Every Lincoln body model is the creation of a 
master custom body builder. It is not merely a 
passing sensation, but truly artistic and correct in 
line and proportion—lastingly beautiful. Its finish, 
appointments and upholstery are rich in quality 
but in every detail the restraint of good taste and 
simplicity is evident. Color combinations, in wide 
variety, sparkle with beauty and originality, yet 
never offend by too obviously seeking attention. 


Lincoln custom bodies are designed to emulate 
the well balanced excellence of the Lincoln chassis, 
It is not enough that Lincoln shall be outstanding 
in any one feature; but rather it must be so out- 
standing in every feature of fine car quality and 
performance that it will satisfy every requirement. 
With brilliant speed, acceleration and beauty, there 
must also be smoothness of operation, stamina, long 
life, riding luxury, ease and sureness of control, 
safety, and economy. 

Each and every fea- 
ture must contribute its 
full part to the perfec- 
tion of the Lincoln car as 
a whole. 

This is the ideal of 
Lincoln builders — and 
back of Lincoln are all 
the resources of the Ford 
engineering and manu- 
facturing organization. 





The Convertible Sedan as a beautiful 
open Phaeton—note the fleet trimness 0. 
the lines and the unusual arrangement 
of the plate glass in the doors now con 
verted into front and side windshields 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped at Detroit 


FORD RESOURCES SAFEGUARD 


YOUR LINCOLN INVESTMENT 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





me 

THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge I] "eek 

With the Congress tying itself into 

great gooseknots of partisanship, there 
was little for the Chief Executive to do 
last week except consult, wait, worry about 
his Administration’s legislative program, 
and attend to matters of ceremony. 
@ The new German Ambassador, Dr. 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Prittwitz-Gaffron, 
arrived in Washington. President Coolidge 
received him, studied him. He was a 
youngish man, only 44, with the lean 
cheeks and high temples of an intellectual, 
the strong wrists of an excellent hockey 
and tennis player, the sleek garb and easy 
tongue of a society man. His English was 
almost entirely free from guttural impedi- 
ments. His manner was extraordinarily 
flexible for a German of the old Junker 
caste. It fitted exactly the known record 
and professed aims of this envoy whom 
German Nationalists viewed with alarm 
for his descent, whom German Conserva- 
tives thought too young for so important 
a post, but whom German Democrats en- 
dorsed entirely and whom Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann sent over despite all op- 
position. 

“Mr. Prittwitz-Gaffron” (as he often 
calls himself) believes diplomacy should 
be based on economics and_ publicity. 
After two years in the U. S. (1908- 
1910) as an attaché, he saw much of the 
pre-War diplomacy-of-deception at St. 
Petersburg and in the Berlin Foreign Of- 
fice. For a time, he was personal secretary 
to Chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg. He 
fought in the War, being badly wounded. 
Following Germany’s’ Revolution, he 
helped found the Democratic Club in Ber- 
lin but did not leave diplomacy for politics. 
The rise of Germany’s new democracy 
sent him to Rome as first councilor of the 
Embassy, where his firm amiability in- 
clined many a Fascist to a friendlier view 
of German republicanism. Leaving Italy 
for the U. S., he rose at a banquet given 
him by his Roman friends to talk about 
the “understanding” he hoped to promote 
in Washington. “My house there,” he 
said, “shall always be open to every- 
rere 
@ President William T. Cosgrave of the 
Irish Free State was another White House 
visitor-of-the-week (see p. 12). His pres- 
ence was no less formal in nature than the 
visit last month of Canada’s chief exec- 
utive, Governor General Willingdon, who 
was dined at the White House. But some 
expert on etiquette decided that a White 
House luncheon for President Cosgrave 
would do just as well, and luncheon it was. 
The Cabinet, some outstanding Senators 
and Representatives, the military chiefs 
of staff and many a minor official with an 


Irish name, attended. Afterwards, Presi- 
dent Cosgrave said: 


“Your President not only was a charm- 





©Keystone 


GERMANY’S AMBASSADOR 


“My house . . . shall always be open.” 


ing host, but he displayed a broad knowl- 
edge of the progress of the Free State.” 

@ Mrs. john Garibaldi Sargent, wife of 
the Attorney General, arrived in Washing- 
ton from Ludlow, Vt., recovered at last 





from long illness. President and Mrs. 
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Coolidge went to the Sargents’ for a dinner 
which was a friends’ reunion as well as 
the fourth function of a regular series con- 
ducted in wintertime by Cabinet members. 
Secretaries Kellogg, Mellon and Dwight 
Filley Davis had already performed their 
duties in this respect. Secretary Work’s 
dinner was scheduled next. 

q@ At the White House, the third state 
dinner of the season, for the Judiciary, 
passed off brightly. Chief Justice Taft of 
the Supreme Court twinkled and chuckled 
as guest of honor. Three of his Associate 
Justices were absent—the Hons. Brandeis, 
Holmes and McReynolds. 

@ Winding up an agreeable social week, 
the President addressed the business or- 
ganization of the government, headed by 
Gen. Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 
Budget, hinting sternly that his veto of 
the proposed tax cut as too large was no 
impossibility. 

@ From one Luke W. Duffey, President 
Coolidge received gratis the deed to a 176- 
acre onion farm in Pulaski County, Ind. 
Taxes and mortgage interest were due. 
Donor Duffey explained that he had found 
it impossible to farm at a profit under 
present conditions and advised the new 
owner to exercise extreme efficiency or 
he would get deeper into debt. 


Boomlets 

It was a desultory week in Candidates’ 
Row. No candidate made a real move and 
only one made a statement worth noting. 


Charles Curtis, the Indian-blooded 
Kansan, accepted Senator Borah’s invita- 
tion to proclaim himself no friend of the 
palefaces’ firewater (see p. 0). 

Enthusiastic Kansans, including Gov. 
Ben S. Paulen, foregathered in Manhattan 
to hail “the Noble Injun.” 


Herbert Clark Hoover kept quiet as 
a turtle and let friends explain in his be- 
half the fact, dug up by busy nobodies, 
that he and Mrs. Lou Henry Hoover, both 
Quakers, were married by a Catholic 
priest. The occasion, in 1899, required 
haste because Mr. Hoover had to sail from 
California next day for China. The Rev. 
Raymon Maria Mestries, Monterey mis- 
sion priest, was no gladder than they that 
he had a dispensation to marry Protes- 
tants. 

Dan Moody, 34-year-old Governor of 
Texas, said he was no candidate for Vice 
President despite kind friends. 

Jesse Holman Jones, wealthy “angel” 
of the Democratic convention at Houston, 
was suggested as a ticket-mate for Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. Wits in Kansas said a 
Smith-Jones ticket ‘“‘would enlist the sup- 
port of the country’s two largest families.” 
Colyumist George Rothwell Brown of the 
Washington Post wrote: “If Jones of 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





Texas is nominated . .. with Smith, we 
advise the Republican party to draft Mr. 
Cohen.” 

George William Norris, deep-eyed 
Utopian of the Senate, was formally en- 
tered as a favorite-son candidate by fellow 
Nebraskans. The chief effect will be to 
discourage the discouraged Lowdenites. 
In Wisconsin, Republicans of the La Fol- 
lette stripe also declared for Senator Nor- 
ris, as scheduled. 

James A. Reed, Missouri’s smoldering 
Democrat, let his boom be taken “out in 
the open”—for the third or fourth time 
since early Autumn. “Another Andrew 
Jackson,” was the cry. This time, friends 
of Alfred Emanuel Smith were not 
alarmed. Reed men, it was understood, 
were to organize delegations in States lack- 
ing “favorite sons.” The probable result: 
having been instructed for a Wet, Reed 
delegates would, if and when his chances 
died at the convention, have only to exer- 
cise religious tolerance to swing to the 
other outstanding Wet, Candidate Smith. 
And Senator Reed is the author of the 
epigram: “Give me the radius of a man’s 
intelligence and I will describe the circum- 
ference of his tolerance.” 

Though it far outboomed the Reed 
candidacy, the Smith candidacy was not 
yet avowed and authoritatively organized. 
The better the Reed machinery is built, 
the better it would serve Smith men when 
captured. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Inquisitors 

Congress used to be called “Government 
by Committee.” The Senate’s Committee 
on Committees, invented in 1912, was a 
staple for the political japes of a genera- 
tion not yet extinct. But now the system 
has. been perfected into “Government by 
Inquiry.” Whenever a “crying need” or 
“shameful scandal” is discovered, the na- 
tion’s legislators (especially in the Senate) 
go through motions which notify the coun- 
try that {though the matter may be han- 
dled by one of the 79 committees which 
Congress keeps standing for all purposes) 
the treatment will not be mere routine 
efficiency but something extra-special and 
significant indeed. Sometimes, if a suf- 
ficiently potent Inquisitor insists, an extra- 
special committee is appointed. 

The causes and effects of Congression- 
al inquisitions vary. Inquisitor-Senator 
Walsh of Montana drowned the “Harding 
Gang” most deftly in their bottomless oil 
conspiracy. Inquisitor-Senator Reed of 
Missouri has enjoyed less easy and less 
definite success in drowning the Senators- 
suspect of Illinois and Pennsylvania in 
their campaign slush funds. The other 
Inquisitor-Senator Reed, from Pennsyl- 
vania, swiftly exculpated four of his col- 
leagues who, Publisher Hearst had insinu- 
ated, were to have been bribed by Mexico. 
But there that inquiry stopped. Publisher 
Hearst could scarcely be punished since he 
had broken no law except the unwritten 
one of common decency and the moribund 
one of respect for the U. S. Senate. Pub- 
lisher Hearst, moreover, was booming In- 
quisitor Reed’s patron and fellow Pennsyl- 


vanian, Secretary Mellon, for the Presi- 
dency. 

But other Inquiries are afoot. Some 
have arrived. Some.are approaching. The 
status of various inquiries was as follows 
last week: 

Utilities. Inquisitor Walsh of Mon- 
tana wants to investigate public utility 
corporations to discover the relation be- 
tween their rates and their security prices 
and earnings. Opposition, stiffened by the 
presence in Washington of a potent public 
utilities lobby* headed by onetime (1918- 
27) Senator Irvine Luther Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, obliged Inquisitor Walsh to con- 
centrate his proposed activities only upon 
power and light companies owned or oper- 
ating in more than one State.t “Not that 
I don’t believe the telephone and telegraph 
and radio industries should be investi- 
gated,” said Senator Walsh to the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. The 
Committee’s hearings on the proposed 
Walsh inquiry were largely perfunctory, 
since a vote of the whole Senate would 
ultimately decide the matter. But the 
Committee haggled, lobbyists thronged, 
the Power Probe pended. 

Coal. The chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee is Senator 
Watson of Indiana. A stout Republican, 
it is his duty to block, if possible, both the 
Power Probe and another Senate investi- 
gation which his Committee has been 
asked to authorize. The United Mine 
Workers of America have suggested that 
some Inquisitors might look into the bitu- 
minous coal industry in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia. The miners charge 
that mine operators have conspired with 
railroads, power companies, banks and 
manufacturers to keep down the price of 
coal, and, hence, the scale of mine wages; 
that operators have committed “atrocities” 
by thuggery, injunction, eviction; that 
operators are trying to exterminate the 
miners’ union. The operators deny “con- 
spiring” and contend there are simply 
more miners on hand than the coal market 
now needs. .. . The Coal Quiz, if any, 
did not seem likely to be authorized for 
some weeks. 

Submarines. President Coolidge hav- 
ing asked (at Secretary Wilbur’s request ) 
for authority to appoint experts to investi- 
gate the S-4 disaster and submarines gen- 
erally, the House having voted such au- 
thority, Senate Democrats balked at let- 
ting the President appoint the experts. 
Senator Swanson of Virginia doggedly in- 
sisted that the inquisitors be Congressmen. 
Last week, the Senate voted 51 to 32 that 
the President’s experts—three civilians 
and two retired Navy officers—might in- 
vestigate submarine safety devices, but 
not the S-4. On that, three Senators and 
three Representatives would be the Navy’s 
actual Inquisitors. This plan was sent 
back to the House for confirmation. 


at hearings on the 
were estimated to total 17 


*Interests represented 
Walsh resolution 
billions of dollars. 

tAccording to a survey lately published at 
Harvard University, only 9.06% of the total 
kilowatt hours of power generated in 1926, was 
transmitted across State lines. But Inquisitor 
Walsh would investigate intrastate companies 
owned by interstate holding companies. 


Again, Oil. At the insistence of Sen- 
ator Norris of Nebraska, the Oil Scandals 
were reopened and last week another chap- 
ter was written, by the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands (see Corruption ). 

Vare Case No. 2. The renowned elec- 
tion of Senator-suspect Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania came up for Senate action not only 
through the labors of Inquisitor Reed of 
Missouri, but, also through the protest of 
William Bauchop Wilson, the Democrat 
whom Mr. Vare’s votes defeated. Mr. 
Wilson, onetime (1913-21) Secretary of 
Labor, charged Mr. Vare & friends with 
corruption and false returns. Mr. Wilson 
laid his case before the Senate’s regular 
Committee on Privileges & Elections and 
requested a recount of the Vare-Wilson 
votes. Last week, dividing on strictly 
party lines, the Committee voted 8 to 6 
to dismiss Mr. Wilson’s request. Up stood 
Inquisitor Reed in the Senate and repri- 
manded the Elections Committee so fear- 
somely that its chairman, tall Senator 
Shortridge of California, and his seven 
fellow Republicans, soon recanted their 
decision and agreed to let a subcommittee 
re-examine Vare-Wilson ballots cast two 
years ago in six counties, including Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 

Nicaragua. If the U. S. is prosecut- 
ing a “war” and not a “police expedition” 
in Nicaragua, Congress did not declare the 
“war.” Yet Congress alone may make war. 
Democrats and irregular Republicans have 
been introducing resolutions, backed by 
literal arguments, to bring the “war’’ ques- 
tion to a vote. Chairman Borah of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
threw his weight in with Administration 
Senators to keep the question in abeyance, 
at least until President Coolidge returned 
from the Pan-American Congress. Then, 
last fortnight, Senator Borah said he fa- 
vored an Inquiry into the whole Nicaragu- 
an affair and a complete reformulation of 
U. S. policy in Latin America. At this 
juncture, Democrats fell into dispute 
among themselves as to whether the U. S. 
Marines were fighting for Wall Street or 
Justice. Administration men seized the 
chance to urge further shelving of Nica- 
ragua. But the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee began its hearings. Senator La Fol- 
lette introduced a sweeping resolution of 
the kind favored by Senator Borah. A 
Nicaraguan Inquiry loomed. 


CORRUPTION 
Oil Everlasting 


Like a mangled reptile whose tail will 
writhe until sundown, the Fall-Sinclair oil 
conspiracy, smashed at by investigators 
since 1923, still had life in it last week. 
The Messrs. Fall and Sinclair were neither 
of them in jail. Their cases still lay in 
the courts, tangled and malodorous. Nor 
did they cease pulsing when the U. S. 
Senate, returning to the reptile with a 
fresh-cut bludgeon, pounded to a pulp one 
central segment which had seemed invul- 
nerable. 

In the Fall-Doheny case, the Govern- 
ment had little trouble pinning down the 
$100,000 “loan” that passed from Oilman 
Doheny to his goodhearted old friend, 
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Secretary Fall of the Interior Department. 
The “little brown bag” used in that deal be- 
came almost as infamous as the lucre itself. 
But in the Fall-Sinclair case, the Govern- 
ment had never been able to establish pre- 
cisely how, when or where certain Liberty 
Bonds were handed over by Oilman Sin- 
clair to Secretary Fall. Of the bonds 
themselves, $230,500 worth were traceable 
to Fall, but only one other man besides 
the principals had intimate knowledge of 
where the bonds came from. The third 
man was Secretary Fall’s son-in-law, 
Mahlon T. Everhart, strapping, bronzed 
rancher of Pueblo, Colo. Asked to tell, 
he repeatedly refused. “It would tend to 
incriminate me,” he said. 

Among the first things Congress did 
after sitting for its present session was 
to amend the Statute of Limitations for 
the special benefit of Mahlon T. Ever- 
hart.* Last week, immune to prosecution 
for any part he took in his father-in-law’s 
affair, he said he had “‘been through Hell” 
and testified with evident relief before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. His 
story was brief and apparently innocent 
but it clanked the jail keys for Father-in- 
law Fall and Oilman Sinclair. 

The personnel of the Committee on 
Public Lands had altered a lot since 
Rancher Everhart was last before it.+ Its 
chief prosecutor was, however, the same 
grim-jawed Montanan, Senator Thomas 
James Walsh. After being sworn, Rancher 
Everhart began telling Senator Walsh how 
Father-in-law Fall had tried to raise 
money, prior to 1922, for the Tres Rios 
(Three Rivers) Land and Cattle Co., the 
ranching concern in which Fall held 50 
shares, his daughter’s estate 49 shares and 
Son-in-law Everhart one share (to qualify 
as a director). In 1922, Fall called his 
son-in-law to Washington with the stock 
certificates of this company. When 
Rancher Everhart arrived he learned some 
marvelous news. 

Fall announced, not only that he had 
found a buyer, but that the Tres Rios 
ranch was going to be converted into a 
country club. Three Rivers being a tiny 
in New Mexico several miles 
from a branch line of the El Paso & South- 
western R. R., 30 miles from thriving 
Alamogordo (pop. 2,400) with only a 
reservation of Apache Indians for near 
neighbors, many another son-in-law might 
have asked Mr. Fall leading questions 
about such a sporting proposition. But 
Rancher Everhart apparently asked few 
questions. did what he was told. 

He learned that Harry F. Sinclair was 
the name of the buyer and that Mr. Sin- 
clair was to pay $233,000 for a one-third 
interest in Tres Rios. He met Mr. Sin- 
clair, who led him to a private car in the 
Washington railroad yards and there pro- 





*By decreasing from six years to three the 
time limit within which a conspiracy must be 
prosecuted after the act (Time, Dec. 26). 

+The new chairman was Gerald P. Nye of 
North Dakota, next-to-youngest Senator. Sena- 
tors Wagner of New York and Cutting of New 
Mexico are both brand-new Senators this term. 
The other New Mexican, Senator Bratton,’ and 
Senator McNary of Oregon were new to the 
Committee. The only old-timers besides Senator 
Walsh were Senators Kendrick of Wyoming, 
Pittman of Nevada, Ashurst of Arizona. 


duced $198,000 in Liberty Bonds. When 
Father-in-law Fall received this wad, he 
pocketed $2,500 and gave the rest back 
to Son-in-law Everhart to bank in the 
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“Thank God, I’ve got that off my chest.” 





West. Everhart then went to Manhattan 
and collected $35,000 more in Liberty 
Bonds from Sinclair at the latter’s office, 
at the same time opening negotiations for 
Fall to borrow more money “at a low rate 
of interest.” Mr. Sinclair was wholly 
affable and, later that year, at Three 
Rivers, produced a loan of $25,000 in cash 
right out of his pocket. 

“Senator,” said Rancher Everhart on 
the stand, “I did not make the deal... 
All I actually did was to get the bonds. 

. All that I know is what I have 
heard here and what I have read in the 
newspapers. .... Thank God, I’ve got 
that off my chest!” 

Senator Walsh believed the witness and 
shook him by the hand when the hearing 
closed, as did Senator Kendrick. But be- 
fore Son-in-law Everhart left Washington, 
two other facts were established: a) that 
Sinclair waved aside the stock certificate 
for his third of the “Tres Rios Club,” tell- 
ing Everhart to put it away for him at 
Tres Rios, b) that the “Tres Rios Club” 
never materialized. All that happened was 
that Father-in-law Fall paid off some debts 
on the old homestead. 


Commenting last week on his son-in- 
law’s so belated testimony, Father-in-law 
Fall said: “It was an open business deal. 
.. . There is nothing to conceal... .” 


PROHIBITION 
“My Dear Borah” 


Last week, to both parties’ alarm, Sen- 
ator Borah frowned his Olympian frown, 
waved his Bryanesque backlocks and 
handed out to Presidential candidates a 
questionnaire on the great Hush-Hush of 


the 1928 campaign, Prohibition. It was a 
sequel to the Borah speaking tour on the 
same subject (Time, Nov. 28). It threat- 
ened to make a political issue out of a sub- 
ject in which citizens are actually inter- 
ested. 

Without turning in his Senate seat, 
Senator Borah can scrutinize at least four 
of his colleagues whose hearts beat faster 
when any one mentions the White House. 
Down front is Ohio’s ponderously hand- 
some Willis. Across the aisle are ruddy 
Robinson of Arkansas and Missouri’s 
smoldering Reed. Right next to Senator 
Borah is the thin-lipped Utopian from 
Nebraska, Senator Norris, whose devotion 
to Logic is only one or two brain-cell- 
power less than Senator Borah’s. All these 
candidates were to receive the Borah ques- 
tionnaire, and perhaps Vice President 
Dawes as well. 

Senator Borah took pleasure, however, 
in submitting his questions first to the 
round, smiling little Senator who sits be- 
hind him to the left, swart Curtis of Kan- 
sas. It was an act of courtesy if not of 
calculation to call on Senator Curtis before 
the rest. He if any one, is Senator Borah’s 
“leader” in the Senate. If not the most 
potent, he is perhaps the most candid 
candidate. 

Senator Curtis answered promptly, in 
terms which made the Borah questions 
unnecessary to reprint and with a direct- 
ness which other candidates would find it 
hard to match. Senator Curtis, the “honest 
Injun,” said: 

“My Dear Borah: 

“|. . I personally favor a plank refer- 
ring to the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
laws enacted to carry it into effect, and I 
favor a plank pledging the nominee to a 
fair, vigorous and faithful enforcement of 
them. In my opinion, it is the greatest 
moral issue of all ages, and public senti- 
ment demands that both of the political 
parties declare themselves unequivocally 
upon it. Should I be nominated and 
elected President I favor meeting the 
issue squarely and believe in the strict 
and energetic enforcement of the laws to 
carry out the constitutional amendment. 

“T am opposed to a policy which will 
allow any State to determine for itself the 
alcoholic content of beverages to be manu- 
factured, sold and transported throughout 
the country, but I believe the States should 
join with the officers of the United States 
in enforcing the laws of Congress, as was 
contemplated by the constitutional amend- 
ment. 

“As you are a former citizen of Kansas, 
I have no doubt you remember my record 
as Prosecuting Attorney of Shawnee 
County, Kansas, from 1885 to 1889. You 
will recall, when I took the office the 
saloons were running wide open in the City 
of Topeka and that I had promised, if 
elected, to enforce the law. This promise 
was, as you know, fulfilled 2nd every 
saloon was closed within thirty days, and 
remained closed for the four years I was 
County Attorney. 

“T believe in meeting the issue squarely 
and am heartily in favor of faithfully en- 
forcing all our laws, and I am opposed to 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
or the Volstead act.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Har v. Pope 

“If the Pope were a civil ruler and there 
were a conflict, I would go to war against 
the Pope. The 69th Regiment would ask 
to be sent over first.” 

“There is a certain grade of fools in 
every church. The Catholic Church has 
fewer of them than any other church.” 

“The Catholic pulpit is not a pulpit de- 
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(See col. 2) 


voted to politics. It is devoted to two 
great themes, religion and finance.” 

For saying half as much in the medieval 
days of Innocent III, a Roman Catholic 
priest might have been unfrocked, nibbled 
by rats, burned at the stake. But today, 
under Pius XI, who is an eel & an ogre 
only to such as Senator Heflin, these state- 
ments were applauded by great & good 
Catholics. They were made last week by 
the Rev. Francis P. Duffy before the Na- 
tional Republican Club in Manhattan. 
Father Duffy, no obscure clergyman, was 
Roman Catholic chaplain of the famed 
6oth Regiment of New York (“the fight- 
ing Irish”) during the World War, was ad- 
visor to Governor Alfred Emanuel Smith 
in his historic reply to Lawyer Charles C. 
Marshall (Time, Apr. 25). Father Dufiy 
also told the Republicans that any Catho- 
lic priest talking politics in a pulpit. even 
though lauding A. E. Smith, would be 
“trimmed down” if reported to his bishop 
or cardinal. 


Dirt 


The American Society of Heat and Ven- 
tilating Engineers last week announced the 
results of some dirty work done by En- 
gineer Howard C. Murphy of Louisville, 
Ky. There were scowls in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, grins in Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh, when people learned that after a 
four-year series of experiments, counting 
the soot particles in samples of city air, 
Engineer Murphy had ranked the ten 


physically dirtiest U. S. cities as follows: 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Louis- 
ville, Buffalo, Baltimore. Among 24 cities 
whose air was analyzed, New York City 
stood ninth cleanest. Boston was reported 


cieanest. 
WOMEN 
“Mrs. Feasance” 


When women first got themselves into 
politics, their cry was, “Watch us clean 
house.” Now, when women politicians get 
into trouble, an inevitable echo comes 
back, “Let women clean house at home.” 

Fairminded persons who try to ignore 
such cries and echoes, last week pondered 
the case of Mrs. Florence E. S. Knapp, an 
ambitious, grey-haired matron whom New 
York elected as its first woman Secretary 
of State in 1924. 

One of Mrs. Knapp’s duties in office was 
to take a census. The people of New York 
were by no means all counted when Mrs. 
Knapp’s term ended in 1926. Mrs. Knapp, 
not re-elected, was functioning placidly 
last autumn as Dean of the College of 
Home Economics at Syracuse University 
when, abruptly, she was accused by 
an erstwhile subordinate of “misfeasance, 
malfeasance and non-feasance” as Secre- 
tary of State; of having misspent some 
$200,000 of a $1,250,000 state census 
fund; of giving sinecures to her relatives, 
of destroying official records, of doctoring 
expense accounts, of writing false endorse- 
ments on checks and otherwise acting in 
a manner which suggested either un- 
scrupulousness bordering on criminality 
or domineering, unmethodical inefficiency 
of a peculiarly feminine sort. 

Governor Smith of New York ordered 
an investigation by a member of Mrs. 
Knapp’s own party (Republican). Last 
fortnight the investigator reported that 
the charges against Mrs. Knapp were so 
substantial that she must be prosecuted. 
Prosecution was also recommended for 
Mrs. Knapp’s accuser, a portly census ex- 
pert named Dr. Walter Laidlaw, to make 
sure Mrs. Knapp had not been victimized 
and to discover why the accusations had 
been so long withheld. 

Mrs. Knapp resigned as a home econ- 
omist at Syracuse University “until such 
time as my good name is cleared before 
the world.” While her trial pended, 
friends and foes of women-in-politics 
joined in the hope that her sex would not 
be allowed to alter judgment upon her; 
that “misfeasance, malfeasance and non- 
feasance’” would be made to mean the 
same for a Mr., Miss or Mrs. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Skippers 


The U. S. merchant marine may not 
have many ships in operation, but among 
them is the largest ship afloat, the 50,057- 
ton S. S. Leviathan of the United States 
Lines. The U. S. Lines are responsible to 
the U. S. Shipping Board, which is res- 
ponsible to Congress, which is responsible 
to all the people. 

Last week Skipper Herbert Hartley of 


the Leviathan, commercial commodore for 
all the people, resigned. He said he wanted 
a home ashore after 35 years at sea. He 
said he would go into the cotton business. 
To succeed him, the Shipping Board pro- 
moted Vice Commodore Harold A. Cun- 
ningham of the United States Lines, long 
captain of the S. S. George Washington, 
now of the Leviathan. 

Commodore Cunningham was the man 
everyone had expected would command 
the Leviathan when, refurbished after her 
War service, she was recommissioned in 
1923. As a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy during the War, Commodore Cun- 
ningham had navigated the Leviathan as 
a troopship after she was seized from Ger- 
many and her name, the Vaterland, erased. 

In 1923, just before the Leviathan was 
ready, Harold A. Cunningham was senior 
officer of the U. S. Lines and Herbert 
Hartley, having had the bad luck to run 
aground first the Manchuria and then the 
Mongolia of the American Line, was a 
skipper without a ship and with no great 
hopes of getting one. Last week, Mr. 
Hartley himself retold the “fluke” by 
which he became Commodore. 

It was one day in Washington. Friends 
introduced him to some Shipping Board 
officials and they lunched together. 

“T had no more idea of being offered 
the command of the Leviathan that day 
than a child,” said Mr. Hartley. ‘When 
we were chatting after the meal one of the 
officials said to me, ‘How would you like 
to have command of the Leviathan?’ I 
replied, ‘Stop your kidding.’ To my sur- 
prise, he said, ‘I am not kidding. We want 
a captain for the Leviathan, and if you 
would like to have the ship, come round 
to the Shipping Board offices at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon.’ 

“I did so, and shortly after 5 o'clock 
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ComMmoporeE CUNNINGHAM 
“Come up and see me.” 


that day I left the building with my ap- 
pointment to take command of the 
Leviathan in my pocket. 

Commodore Cunningham, “Handsome 
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Harry” to his colleagues and a charming 
memory to ladies and gentlemen who have 
sat at his table, received his promotion 
with little comment. He was bringing the 
George Washington through a ponderous 
North Atlantic storm at the moment. 
After docking, all he said was: “The 
bridge of the Leviathan is just a little 
higher, but I’ll be just the same up here. 
Come up and see me.” 
Retiring-Commodore Hartley did not go 
into the cotton business after all, instead 
he accepted a post as “chief operating 
officer” of the Transoceanic Corp., an 
organization which hopes to borrow money 
from the Shipping Board to build six fast 
liners and inaugurate a four-day trans- 
atlantic service to Europe. Said Chief 
Operating Officer Hartley: “I thank God 
for this opportunity to put our 
country back on the high seas. . . .” 


HEROES 


Credit Given 

There is an ominous stir in the night 
near your house—people’s voices, running 
feet, cars arriving, shouts, a muffled crack- 
ling. Hurrying out of doors you see, 
through the windows of a neighbor’s home, 
the ugly surge of fire. 

You run to help. You hear the flames 
roar as a window bursts. You grab the 
arm of the first person you meet and ask: 
“Is everyone out of the house?” 

“T don’t know,” says the man. “I 
don’t know,” says the next man. All is 
confusion. The firemen have not yet 
come. The front hall is full of flames. 
Some men are pounding at the locked 
backdoor. 

You see your neighbor’s wife, wrapped 
in a comforter. Their children are with 
her. The husband comes running from be- 
hind the house. His eyes are crazy. 

“It’s in the kitchen now,” he cries. ““We 
can’t get up that way.” 

He shouts at the crowd, “A ladder! 
Get a LADDER!” 

It seems their servant was asleep on 
the top floor. They called her, she said 
she was coming, there was time—but she 
isn’t out yet! 

No ladder comes; 
around helplessly. 

Then a knot of people collects suddenly 
at one side, looking and pointing up at a 
window. You go to see what they see. 
Up in the window, against a background 
of glowing smoke, a man is trying to raise 
the sash. 

“Kick it open!” people scream. “Break 
it! Smash it! Jump!” 

The man gets the window open. His 
coat is wrapped around the servant’s head. 
She is helpless and he nearly so. He lowers 
her out and the crowd catches the body. 
He crawls out, starts to climb down, 
slips, tumbles. They catch him too, but 
his shirt is steaming. His arms and neck 
are fearfully scorched. He faints... . 

Next day every one talks about the 
brave fellow who, while others dithered, 
plunged in through the burning hall and 
saved a life. The burned-out neighbors 
thank him profusely. The servant thanks 


the crowd mills 


him. He is a hero, for a while—and then 
life gets back to routine. The fire becomes 
a legend. 

But you, or any one else that thinks of 
it, can help to have lasting credit given 
where due. You can do what many another 
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He did not dither. 


has done under similar circumstances and 
write to the Hero Fund Commission, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
Commission will acknowledge your let- 
ter, ask your references, investigate the 
fiery rescue and, unless it is an unusual 
year for heroism, your hero is likely to 
receive a Carnegie Medal, the only award 
of its kind in the U. S. made by an organ- 
ization other than a club or the Govern- 
ment. 

Last week, the Commission recognized 
24 acts of heroism. Some dated back as 
far as 1924. One Hugh O. Smith obtained 
nationwide mention for the hamlet of 
Stronghurst, in western Illinois, by receiv- 
ing the one silver medai awarded. Your 
years ago, Hugh O. Smith rescued three 
boys from a burning house. 

Negaunee, Mich.; Emporia, Kan.; Pal- 
myra, N. Y.; Houston, Ark.; Commerce, 
Mo.; Pewee Valley, Ky.; Waxahachie and 
Jacksonville, Tex.; Belfast, Me.; Oelwein, 
Towa; Virginia Beach, Va., were other 
places whence the new Carnegie heroes 
hailed. Besides Hero Smith’s silver medal, 
23 bronze medals were awarded, ten of 
them posthumously, for rescue or attempts 
at rescue from drowning, burning and on- 
rushing trains. Hero Bert V. McMinn of 
Jacksonville, Tex., extracted his man from 
a caved-in well. 

Where deserved and needed, the Hero 
Fund Commission accompanies its medals 
with cash, scholarships, pensions, homes 
for poor people. Last week’s medals car- 
ried a total of $19,500 such awards—the 
money being interest on a fund established 
in 1904 by the wrinkled little Scot, Andrew 
Carnegie, whose career from bobbin-boy 
in a cotton mill to overlord of $500,000,- 


ooo worth of oil, iron, steel and railroads, 
had taught him the worth of instantaneous 
courage. 


In a Madhouse 


For people who like to argue subtle 
questions, an event last week at Lima, 
Ohio, furnished ideal debate. The ques- 
tions suggested were: Can a madman be 
heroic? Can a hero be mad? 

The event was this: George Remus, one- 
time Illinois lawyer, then millionaire Ohio 
bootlegger, then convict, then insensate 
wife-murderer, who was judged guiltless 
but mentally insecure in Cincinnati (Time, 
Jan. 2), and who was confined in the State 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane at Lima 
—this man heard muffled cries in the 
asylum. A huge, lunatic Negro had over- 
powered one of the guards and was delib- 
erately strangling him. 

Was it sane courage or his own de- 
ranged brute instinct that inspired burly 
George Remus to leap at the’ Negro 
maniac, to smash and batter the Negro 
with his fists until the throttled guard 
could get free; to continue fighting until, 
with the guard’s help, the Negro was over- 
powered and clapped into a cell? 


The Third Continent 


After hunting alligators, but getting 
none, fishing, but catching none, being re- 
ported as on the verge of nervous break- 
down, but having none, Col. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh went down for a spin 
in a submarine. Then bidding good-bye 
to Panama and his vacation, he put on 
his goggles and returned to work. 

Planning to fly straight from Panama to 
Bogota, Colombia, the flyer snatched an 
extra stop. Over the reputed Caribbean 
burial spot of an earlier, famed wanderer, 
Sir Francis Drake, he sought the north 
coast of South America. The little walled 
town of Cartagena, one of the oldest in 
the new world, gave him greeting to his 
third continent. 

Bogota. Over the wilderness ranges of 
the Cordilleras curved the Spirit of St. 
Louis, first flying ship to risk a passage 
above the cloudy peaks. As he disem- 
barked, Senorita Olga Noguera Davila, 
elected queen of local students, joined the 
tiny group of the world’s women who have 
kissed Col. Lindbergh. Parades. Speeches. 
By Presidential decree he was presented 
with the Cross of Boyaca, highest military 
award of the Colombian government, tenth 
ever bestowed. 

Again Col. Lindbergh flew where never 
man has flown before him. Over the 
jagged barrier of Andes from Bogota he 
soared upward to the east. Fogs blotted 
his landmarks. Once dodging beneath the 
clouds he noticed a pair of antelope and 
dipped close to the earth to race their 
frightened flight. Soon he lost his way; 
sooner again he found it and sank to 
safety at Maracay, Venezuela. He motored 
to nearby Caracas, shook hands, gave 
thanks for fervent reception, listened to 
Spanish speeches, prepared to hop to St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Pan-A mericana 


The Sixth Pan-American Conference 
(Time, Jan. 6 et seg.) functioned only in 
committees, last week, and with a lofty 
detachment from practical realities sug- 
gestive of Olympic Games. 

Adopted unanimously in committee were 
a Mexican proposal and a Peruvian amend- 
ment which bade fair to alter slightly the 
makeup of the Governing Board of the 
permanent Pan-American Union at Wash- 
ington, a bureau which functions between 
Pan-American Conferences. 

“We desire to disdiplomatize the Gov- 
erning Board,” said Mexican Delegate and 
Supreme Court Justice Urbina, urging that 
the Board should be made up of special 
representatives of each nation, and not, 
as at present, of the diplomatic represen- 
tatives of Latin American states at Wash- 
ington, ‘sitting under*the chairmanship of 
the U. S. Secretary of State. 

Soon the thesis that it might be well to 
“disdiplomatize” the Board was gently 
chided by Chief U. S. Delegate Charles 
Evans Hughes. Olympianed he: 

“T have never been accused of being a 
diplomat or a politician, and, while I have 
had the honor of holding the office of 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
it is well known that it is not necessary 
that he should be a diplomat, and when I 
was in that office I think there were no 
politicians in the department, least of all 
myself. 

“Now, of course, the Latin-American 
republics should have entire freedom in 
the selection of their representatives on 
the board of the Pan-American Union. 

“, . . [However] I have observed with 
great satisfaction the distinguished charac- 
ter and ability of the representatives of 
the Latin-American republics who have 
been accredited to the government at 
Washington.” 

The Mexican scheme then passed 
unanimously, but Delegate Hughes imme- 
diately secured unanimous passage for a 
Peruvian amendment stating that “at the 
option of each State” its representative 
on the Board could continue to be iden- 
tical with its diplomatic plenipotentiary 
in Washington. Thus all was virtually as 
before. 

Chief Argentine Delegate Dr. Honorio 
Pueyrredon, Argentine Ambassador to the 
U. S. created a mild stir by proposing a 
Pan-American treaty of commerce level- 
ing tariff barriers between the signatory 
states. Naturally this idea went glimmer- 
ing when Mr. Hughes intimated firmly 
that no such proposal had, to his knowl- 
edge, a place in the set Conference agenda 
(Time, Jan. 23). 

A further pious interjection was made 
by Chief Bolivian Delegate José Antezana 
who plaintively remarked that his country 
has no outlet to the sea, but did not quite 
dare to propose that she be given one 
through Tacfia-Arica, that notorious region 
so immemorially in dispute between Chile 
and Peru (Time, Nov. 26, 1023 et seq.). 

When the Committee on Public Inter- 


national Law ventured to discuss a resolu- 
tion which would have countenanced 
intervention from without to maintain the 
government of a state against internal 





Hatc 
“Stand up for England.” 


revolution, the proceedings were abruptly 
halted by a passionate defense of the 
“right of revolution” delivered by Cuban 
Delegate and Ambassador to the U. S. 
Senor Don Orestes Ferrara. Cried he in 
fervent, vibrant tones: Es tg would 
Cuba have won independenct if a provi- 
sion like this had been in effect! ...A 
Pan-American Conference has not the 
right to seek to make impossible the very 
thing that gave all Americans their inde- 
pendence. .. .” 

Tut-tutted Argentine Delegate Pueyrre- 
don, suavely, ‘““To be sure a little some- 
thing should be left for the revolutionary. 
... . As Dr. Ferrara has said, revolution 
is many times the salvation of a people.” 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Death of Haig 


Life courses on persistently in the elder 
heroes of the War. Hindenburg has 
majestically topped 80, Foch 77, and good 
“Papa” Joffre 76. Early, therefore, seemed 
the harvest which Death reaped, last week, 
in striking down at 66 perhaps the great- 


est soldier-Scotchman, Colonel Douglas 
Haig, first Earl Haig (British creation), 
but 29th Laird of Bemerside (Scotch), 
and, from 1915 onward, Commander-in- 
Chief of all Britannia’s armies in France, 
famed as “Field-Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig.” 

Men will remember and revere him for 
Scotch virtues. The core of his unalter- 
able concept of how to win the War was 
to husband large reserves of less expe- 
rienced troops and forge their mettle, year 
after year in minor actions and intensive 
training behind the lines. 

Such thrift was long the despair of the 
French. It may even have prevented an 
Allied victory in the early years of the 
War. But Sir Douglas Haig was inflex- 
ible in believing that Britain’s “new army” 
should not join the professional army of 
France in a desperate thrust ‘“‘to win or 
lose it all.” Of his attitude famed Win- 
ston Churchill, now Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has written: “On questions 
which, in his view, involved the safety of 
the British armies under his command, 
Sir Douglas Haig—right or wrong—was, 
whenever necessary, ready to resign.” Not 
until all armies neared the brink of ex- 
haustion was the thrift of Haig vindicated 
by the might of his at last forged and case 
hardened troops. 

If Scotch in husbandry, he was Scotch 
in fortitude, in personal valor. Rang in 
his ears an ancestral catch: “What e’re be- 
tide, what e’re betide, Haig shall be Haig 
of Bemerside!” Did he hum those words 
when, amid a murderous fire at Ypres, he 
went to hearten his troops within the 
battle area itself? 

Characteristically the last formal act 
of his life was to address a Boy Scout 
rally, last week on his estate. “Stand up 
for England when people speak disrespect- 
fully of her!” he said. On the evening of 
the next day, as Earl Haig stood up to 
put on his pajamas and then sat down on 
the edge of his bed, he was stricken with 
heart failure, died instantly. 


I, Cosgrave 


Courtesy and convenience have short- 
ened to “President” the title commonly 
affixed to William Thomas Cosgrave of 
the Irish Free State. Last week, as he 
terminated his U. S. visit (Time, Jan. 9 
et seq.) and prepared to sail from Man- 
hattan on the White Star liner Olympic, 
Mr. Cosgrave frankly said about his title 
what is known to every Englishman but 
perhaps not to every Irishman. 

Said he: “To call me President of the 
Irish Free State is wrong. I am the Pres- 
ident [Prime Minister] of the Executive 
Council [Cabinet]... .” 

Interjected a curt newsgatherer: “Is 
your position the same as that of the 
Prime Minister of Canada or Australia or 
South Africa in your relation to the Brit- 
ish Government?” 

Stoutly replied Mr. Cosgrave: “It’s 
stronger. The Dominions are coming 
around to our way gradually but we have 
a measure of authority now that they 
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have not—officially. I’m the Prime Min- 
ister of the Free State and as such the 
titular head of the state. The Governor- 
General is appointed on my advice. He 
is merely the ceremonial representative of 
the British King. I come up for election 
in the Dail [the lower house] and have to 
be approved by the Seanad [the Senate]. 
Then I appoint my ministers and they are 
approved in the same manner as I am ap- 
proved. England has no voice or part in 
the selection of either myself or my min- 
isters.” 


Empire Notes 

Imperial Airways, Ltd., the veteran 
cross-channel firm, did not send forth last 
week, as scheduled, their Air Cruise Ship 
which was to have circled the Mediter- 
ranean in a “luxury flight” of 35 days 
(Time, Dec. 5). Reason: not one man, 
woman or child had booked a ticket. 


During a temporary absence from Lon- 
don, last week, of the Home Secretary, Sir 
William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks, his duties 
were undertaken by Foreign Secretary Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, famed Nobel Peace 
Prize winner (Time, Dec. 20, 1926), who 
shortly acted to ensure the hanging of two 
murderers at Cardiff, by refusing an appeal 
for clemency which had been signed by 
numerous petitioners and was presented 
by “Father of the House of Commons” 
T. P. O'Connor. The plea for the mur- 
derers arose both from a widespread con- 
viction of their innocence and from re- 
ports that the local prosecutor for the 
Crown had proceeded with “shameful ir- 
regularity” during the trial. 


Chairman Reginald M’Kenna of the 
great Midland Bank, Ltd., onetime Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, stated sensation- 
ally in London, last week, that the pur- 
chasing power or value of the pound and 
of all other currencies based on gold is 
now controlled by the U. S. Federal Re- 
serve System, because it is able to control 
the purchasing power or value of gold 
itself. 

Said Financier 
logic: 

“America is able to control the world 
price level... . If the price level out- 
side of America should rise because of an 
increase in the supply of gold, America 
would absorb the surplus gold. If the 
external price level should fall because of 
a shortage of gold, America would supply 
the deficiency. . . . She now holds half 
of the total monetary gold of the world.” 


M’Kenna with keen 


When the Canadian Pacific Empress of 
France sailed from Manhattan on a World 
Cruise, last week, she carried 34 tons of 
food and clothing for the 127 subjects of 
King-Emperor George V_ who inhabit 
without formal government the desolate 
Atlantic isles of Tristan da Cunha (1,500 
miles South-Southeast of St. Helena), still 
chiefly populated by raucous, strutting, 
squabbling penguins. 

Significant is the recent report of Brit- 
ish Surgeon Commander Rickard who has 
declared officially that the marriages with- 


in families which have taken place at 
Tristan da Cunha of necessity for over a 
century have had no bad effect upon their 
qualities, that the characteristics of the 
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Tue DucueEss or ATHOLL 
She tended her bottle. 


(See col. 3) 





people are longevity, good health, and a 
certain shyness of disposition. 


Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, President of 
the Board of Trade, estimated last week 
that Great Britain’s trade balance for 1927 
was favorable in the amount of £96,000,- 
000, as opposed to the unfavorable bal- 
ance of £7,000,000 recorded for 1926, the 
year of the great General Strike and Coal 
Strike. The 1927 figure, although encour- 
aging, stands at little more than half the 
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She flew after the eagles. 
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huge favorable balance which Britons con- 
sidered normal just prior to the War. 


Four Duchesses 


Down a well-greased slide, at Glasgow, 
lurched, last week, the portly Duchess of 
Bedford. A burly workman had tipped 
the mechanism of the slide, giving her a 
shove. At her had been hurled a bottle of 
champagne by Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, 
pious, charitable wife of the Prime Min- 
| 

Beneath the end of the slide wavelets 
rippled and laughed. Into them plunged, 
stern first, the Duchess of Bedford, with 
all the emphasis of her 20,000 tons. She 
is the second “Duchess” ship to be built 
for Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., now 
famed for its “Empress” ships. First of 
the new series was the Duchess of Atholl. 
Came to her recent launching Katherine 
Marjory, Duchess of Atholl. Hers was the 
christening bottle. She tended and swung 
it with the gracious assurance of a states- 
woman, for she is now Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Board of Education, a 
post to which she graduated in 1924, after 
holding high executive positions in British 
educational and Red Cross work. Why, 
then, was it Mrs. Baldwin who christened, 
last week, the Duchess of Bedford? Why 
not Her Grace of Bedford? 

Friends of Mary du Cauray, Duchess of 
Bedford, recalled that she is a busy expert 
in the realm of X-ray and electro-physics 
with little time for champagne christen- 
ings. ‘‘What are the peculiarities of moun- 
tain eagles in flight?” is a question which 
so intrigues the Duchess of Bedford that 
she passed a recent holiday above Spain, 
chasing mountain eagles by airplane. 


Officials of the Canadian Pacific told 
that later, this year, will be launched two 
more “Duchess” ships, namesakes of 
Mary, Duchess of Beaufort and the late 
Isobel, Duchess of Richmond, who died in 
1887. 


G OSStp 

The great and brilliant Earl of Birken- 
head, now Secretary of State for India, 
recently Lord High Chancellor of Great 
Britain (1019-22), and previously the 
Right Honorable and irrepressible “Gal- 
loper Smith” of the House of Commons, 
could scarcely have been unaware last 
week, that his elder daughter, Lady Elea- 
nor Smith, had so far departed from the 
family tradition of wit as to pen for a 
London newspaper the following bit of 
groveling gossip: “A friend of mine has 
just had installed a type of bath tub which 
will permit her to receive guests of both 
sexes while bathing. . . . The bath has a 
gorgeously all-concealing top. . She 
has already given a preliminary party at 
which I was not present.” 


Sporting Maharani 


Her Highness, the Maharani and Regent 
of Cooch Behar, a dashing young widow, 
lay and groaned in agony, last week, at a 
London hospital. Her spine had been dis- 
torted, almost snapped in twain. She had 
sustained this injury when a horse on 
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which she was riding to hounds slipped, 
fell, rolled upon her. 

Of the hunting party were Edward of 
Wales and Albert of York, impotent be- 
fore Fate. In Cooch Behar, unsympathetic 
Hindus croaked that their Maharani’s 
accident was in reality a judgment upon 
her for adopting Occidental habits, ‘even 
to the extent of eloping with her late hus- 
band. 

With her British doctors the Maharani 
joked casually between spasms of pain in 
a manner which they fervently described 
as “sporting.” 


At Ottawa 


Bang! Bang! Banc! The Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod was striking pon- 
derously with that heavy instrument, last 
week, the door of the Canadian House of 
Commons. Thus summoned, the Right 
Honorable Members followed Black Rod 
to the Red Chamber of the Canadian Sen- 
ate. Soon His Majesty’s Governor Gen- 
eral, Viscount Willingdon, pronounced the 
Speech from the Throne, opening Parlia- 
ment. 

Royal Points. The King-Emperor, 
speaking through his Governor General, 
and for Prime Minister of Canada William 
Lyon Mackenzie King said, in part: 1) 
“By agreement between the Governments 
of France and Canada and the Govern- 
ments of Japan and Canada, it is proposed 
that each of these countries shall be rep- 
resented in the other by a Minister pleni- 
potentiary.” 2) “To assist in the develop- 
ment of trans-oceanic air routes, a site 
for an airship base has been purchased near 
Montreal. An airship mooring tower will 
be erected, and a public air terminal for 
airplanes provided.” 3) “Among other 
important matters to which your attention 
will be invited will be measures providing 
for more favorable trade relations between 
Canada and . . . foreign countries.” 

His Majesty’s Opposition. So marked 
was the political ealm amid which Parlia- 
ment assembled, last week, that attention 
focused on one man, merely because his 
eminence is new. He is Richard Bedford 
Bennett, 57, full throated as a singing 
thrush. Aside from such physical distinc- 
tion Mr. Bennett is among the most dis- 
tinguished of Canadian barristers, and was 
Minister of Finance in the last Conserva- 
tive Cabinet, which fell (Tre, Oct. 4, 
1926) with such emphasis that the then 
Conservative Premier, veteran statesman 
Arthur Meighen, had to be replaced as 
leader of his party. He was replaced, last 
October, after almost a year of diligent 
seeking, by the election of Barrister Ben- 
nett as Conservative Leader. 

Last week Mr. Bennett was welcomed 
to the Commons in his new capacity by 
Premier King (Liberal) who, as usual, 
turned many a felicitous phrase anent the 
new leader of His Majesty’s Opposition: 
“.. . natural endowments . . . ripe schol- 
arship . . . large and comprehensive grasp 
. . . high legal attainments . . . welcome 
[as] Leader of His Majesty’s Loyal Op- 
position. . . .” 

From the thrush throat of Leader Ben- 
nett loomed more compliments, then a 


sturdy statement, a promise: “By my 
election to an office that has statutory rec- 
ognition as part of the machinery of 
Parliament and of government, I recognize 
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that I have assumed grave responsibilities. 
. I shall do my very best.” 


FRANCE 
La Mode 


Further unfolding of feminine modes for 
Spring at Paris (Time, Jan. 30) resulted, 
last week, in manifestations as follows by 
smart shops: 

Jane Regny: All around circular skirts, 
swinging fully and freely with each step. 

Madeleine des Hayes: ‘Two-material 
gowns, uniting clinging chiffons with bouf- 
jant tattetas. 

Rasmus: Chic jacket suits, matched and 
worn with tailored circular capes. 

Lucien Lelong: Gowns of intricate cut, 
moulding and revealing the curved lines of 
the figure, executed in subdued light 
shades. Said M. Lelong, last week: 
“Woman returns to the elegant, poised, 
long-limbed, distinguished figure. She 
abandons with relief the bony, jazzy 
flapper figure, evoked by the aftermath of 
War hysteria.” 


That the scant-clothed figures of U. S. 
show girls must and will follow the new 
mode, rounding out bony flappers into 
elegant Junos, was proclaimed last week at 
Chicago by famed Florenz Ziegfeld. Added 
he: “I don’t make a type of girl a favorite. 
I simply try to pick the girls to fit the 
clothes the designers provide.” 


British male fashions as distinguished 
from French feminine modes were sub- 
jected to ponderous analysis, last week, 
by Sir Edwin Forsyth Stockton, potent 
British textile merchant. His most vital 
point: “The recent general turning up of 
trousers at the bottom has opened up a 
very important branch of trade, since it 


has created a demand for the fancy sock. 
The modern man of taste wants his socks 
exposed to view and to harmonize with his 
trousers and the general scheme of his 
dress.” 


Trial By Lions 


That irrepressible Parisien, M. Louis 
Dolgara, smart critic, minor poet, sub- 
mitted on a wager, last week, to an horrific 
sentence which he has often passed on 
other poets: “They ought to be thrown 
to the lions.” 

At Le Cirqué, de Paris rash Poet Dolgara 
entered a cage replete with mangy kings 
of beastdom and sat down to read selec- 
tions from his poems. He declaimed for 
half an hour. The weary lions yawned, 
then dozed, then slept. 

Triumphant, impertinent Louis Dolgara 
emerged to jest: “My fame shall be 
greater than Daniel’s! My work has 
stood trial by lions!”’* 


AFGHANISTAN 


Amir’s Progress 


A massive bed, once tossed upon by 

that tempestuous bedfellow the Emperor 
Napoleon, was formally occupied at Paris, 
last week, by the Amir of Afghanistan, 
now touring Europe (TiMmE, Jan. 23). The 
bed, richly caparisoned, stands in a suite 
of Royal Apartments fitted up at the pala- 
tial French Foreign Office and placed last 
week at the disposal of smart, militant 
Amir Amanullah and his Consort, petite, 
pearl-skinned, Paris-gowned Queen Thur- 
aya. As they lay them down to sleep, 
members of the aboriginal Afghan Royal 
Suite possessed material as follows for 
diverting dreams. 
@ La Roulette, most seductive of poules 
de luxe, had successfully tempted Amir 
Amanullah to stop off for two days at 
Monte Carlo, while en route to Paris from 
Rome. Shrewd, the Moslem Amir risked 
not a chip at this infidel’s game, but 
watched with attention while his Chamber- 
lain lost large sums. 

When the Afghans had gone, Roszicka 

(“Dolly Sisters”) Dolly sat down and 
piled chips on numbers 17 and 20 for two 
hours, then stood up possessed of half a 
million francs ($20,000). 
@ Chuffing on to Paris, the Afghan royal 
train arrived amid a 21 gun salute at Gare 
du Bois de Boulogne, the small, special 
station where once France welcomed 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Said Queen Thuraya, briefly, shyly, cau- 
*Medieval “trial by ordeal” was administered 
to persons of every class, from queens to scullery 
maids. Thus Queen Emma, mother of Edward 
the Confessor, walked barefooted and unharmed 
over nine red hot ploughshares to prove that 
she had not committed adultery with the holy 
Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester. Women suspected 
of being witches were stripped naked and “cross 
bound” (the right thumb being tied to the left 
toe, and the left thumb to the right toe), where- 
upon they were thrown into water and sank if 
innocent. British humanitarian, Archbishop 
Hincmar, dates from the ninth century the 
notable reform of a rope whereby sunken inno- 
cents were sometimes dragged out before they 
drowned. 
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tiously, as President Gaston Doumergue 
bowed over her hand: “Bon jour.” 

Followed fulsome orations by President 

and Amir, then whisking State motor cars, 
more welcomes, a Presidential banquet of 
209 covers—and so to Imperator Bona- 
parte’s bed. 
@ Because pious Moslems touch not wine, 
Amir Amanullah raised a glass full of 
Vichy water to his lips during all banquets, 
last week, exclaiming at toast-time: 

“Tt is in this spirit of friendship that I 

raise my glass and drink the purest and 
most limpid water of France.” 
@ “I too am a journalist,’ said Amir 
Amanullah tactfully, last week, to news- 
gatherers, then revealed that in his palace 
at Kabul he personally supervises and edits 
anewspaper designed to enlighten his peo- 
ple, and entitled the Amani Afghan. 


ITALY 
“DB” for Balkans 


Three tentacles of Italian statecraft 
linked Rome, last week, with the three “B” 
capitals of Eastern Europe. 
¢ “B” stood for Belgrade. There the 
Jugoslavian Government was reminded of 
Italian enmity, last week, by tidings that 
the newspapers of Rome, ever subservient 
to Dictator Benito Mussolini, were por- 
tentiously in frenzy over a Jugoslavian 
pamphlet entitled, What Every Jugoslav- 
ian Soldier Ought To Know. 

Il Giornale d’ Italia, blatant Fascist 
organ, charged that the pamphlet is of 
“almost. official” character and is being 
distributed to all Jugoslav soldiers and 
sailors. Pamphlet excerpts: 

“Our external enemies are the Italians, 
Germans, Hungarians, Bulgarians and 
Rumanians. 

“A soldier enters the army to learn the 
use of arms in order that he may use them 
successfully in case an enemy should at- 
tack our country, or when we ourselves 
will attack an enemy to free our brothers 
still under the foreign yoke... . 

“Not all our territories are united under 
our flag. The whole of Istria, with Gorizia, 
Gradisca and Trieste as far as the River 
Isonzo, the city and Province of Zara, the 
island of Cherso, Lussin Grande and Lus- 
sin Piccolo, Lagosta and Pelagosa, as well 
as southeastern Slavonia, are now in 
Italian hands. Northern Corinthia and 
Styria are now Austrian. Northern Belanja 
and the Province of Mur are now Hun- 
garian. The Eastern Banat is now Ru- 
manian. The Provinces of Vidin and 
Stredac are now Bulgarian. Scutari in 
Northern Albania is now Albanian.” 

Such a pamphlet, authentic or spurious, 

vexed Italians, as U. S. citizens would be 
vexed by an “almost official’? intimation 
that Britannia proposed to repossess her- 
self of Boston. 
@ “B” stood for Budapest. Last week 
the Hungarian Government was seriously 
compromised when five freight cars from 
Verona, Italy, which had been intercepted 
as they crossed from Austria into Hun- 
gary, were proved to be loaded with ma- 
chine guns although invoiced as “‘agricul- 
tural instruments.” 

The Hungarian Government’s lame ex- 


planation was that the guns were con- 
signed to Poland. The Italian Govern- 
ment, bolder, sought to forestall possible 
investigation by the League of Nations, 
postulating through the Fascist, press the 
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Two Queens sent congratulations. 


(See col. 3) 


“unalterable opposition” of Signor Benito 
Mussolini to such procedure. 

Both Italy and Hungary, now quasi- 

allies (True, April 18), are placed in a 
difficult legal position, since Hungary 
stands officially disarmed by the Allies 
under the Treaty of Trianon, to which 
Italy was a signatory. 
q “B” stood for Bucharest. Thence 
Foreign Minister Nicholas Titulescu of 
Rumania sped, last week, to Rome. Emerg- 
ing from a lengthy conversation with // 
Duce he said: “We thoroughly discussed 
every single problem interesting our two 
countries and found a perfect identity of 
view. This is not an idle phrase. I mean 
it literally. I think I have said plenty.” 

If in these words there was an atom of 
meaning, they implied that Signor Musso- 
lini is meeting, at last, with some success 
in his ambitious scheme to draw Rumania 
out of the orbit of her time-honored ally, 
France. An _ Italian-Albanian-Bulgarian- 
Rumanian rapprochement spanning the 
lower Balkans and linked up with Hun- 
gary, thus encircling Italy’s enemy Jugo- 
slavia, has long been a favorite pipe dream 
for correspondents. Lest it crystallize 
into a rumor, M. Titulescu prepared, last 
week, to visit Paris for a friendly chat 
with Foreign Minister Aristide Briand of 


France. 
GERMANY 
Consolid. iting 


Seven minute united states are repre- 
sented in the Diet of Thuringia, a land 


> 


which is itself only one of the 18 united 


states of the German Republic. Last week 
the Thuringian Diet began to debate fa- 
~*In 1914. 


vorably a wise measure transferring its 
entire Finance Department to the National 
Government in the interest of administra- 
tive economy. 

Prussia has made a similar transfer with 
respect to her judicial system. Further 
consolidations will spring from the recent- 
ly and sagely outlined scheme of national 
Chancellor Dr. Wilhelm Marx (Time, 
Jan. 30). 


69 


Two celebrations, one dignified, one 


raucous, were held last week on the 6oth 


birthday of Wilhelm II, once Kaiser and 
All-Highest War Lord. 


Because Princess Hermine, Consort of 
Wilhelm II, is mourning the death of her 
brother, Prince Henry of Reuss, and her 
son Prince George Wilhelm zu Schoenaich- 
Carolath, the celebration at Doorn was 
simple, formal, private. Present was one- 
time Crown Prince Wilhelm but not many 


another. Arrived punctilious congratula- 
tions from Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands and her mother, Dowager 
Queen Emma. s 
Raucous was the mock “Coronation 


Service” staged, last week on Wilhelm II’s 
birthday, at Friedrichshain, Berlin suburb, 
by some 10,000 persons, the leaders being 
ultra-reactionary Ludendorfists. To entice 
a huge crowd Berlin had been postered 
with huge purple invitations to a corona- 
tion in effigy of Seymour Parker Gilbert, 
the Agent General of Reparations, who 
was styled “The New German Kaiser who 
rules with a top hat for a crown and a 
coupon clipper for scepter.” 

When curious throngs had gathered, a 
quite orderly political rally was held, the 
principal speaker, Fascist Reichstag Dep- 
uty, Kube, referring to the Agent General 
temperately as follows: 

“Gilbert, a young man of 32, is the 
German Kaiser today. It is no more than 
fitting that we acclaim him as obedient 
subjects. Personally, we do not care a rap 
for him and are not inimical to him.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


“Tomislav 

To conciliate the Croats of Jugoslavia 
there was given, last week, to King Alex- 
ander’s newborn second son (Time, Jan. 
30) the Croatian name Tomislav (Thom- 
as). To ensure. general rejoicing at the 
christening of Prince Tomislav some 3,000 
political prisoners were freed 


MEXICO 


Term Extende: /, Catholics Jailed 


President Plutarco Elias Calles was 
elected for a four-year term expiring Dec. 
1, 1928. But last week there became ef- 
fective, after ratification by two thirds of 
the Mexican States. a Constitutional 
amendment lengthening the presidential 
term to six years and providing (as in 
Switzerland) that a president may not be 
re-elected for an immediately successive 
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term. Thus Senor Calles cannot choose lime Tenno, descendant and Son of and frightened. ... Knocking my head 


to run for President in 1930. 


The closing up of Roman Catholic 
schools and nunneries and the arbitrary 
arrest of Roman Catholics under the Anti- 
Religious clauses of the Constitution 
(Time, Feb. 22, 1926 et seg.) is a’ sport 
which the Mexican constabulary pursue 
by cruel and unusual fits and starts. 

Last week was an “open season.” At 
Mexico City, Chief of Police General 
Roberto Cruz bagged and jailed 20 nuns 
and some 300 miscellaneous Roman Cath- 
olics charged with imparting religious 
teachings and propaganda. 


NICARAGUA 
Parting Shots 


“Every American who is proud of being 
an American should be proud of the Ameri- 
can Marines in Nicaragua.” 

Such was a mature opinion, expressed 
last week by Major General John Archer 
Lejeune, famed “Biggest Leatherneck of 
All,” Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. He had just completed a thorough- 
going personal inspection (TIME, Jan. 16) 
of Marine activities throughout Nica- 
ragua. Last week as he went aboard the 
cruiser Rochester, at Corinto, Nicaragua, 
and prepared to.sail for Panama, ‘‘Leath- 
erneck” Lejeune delivered heavy parting 
shots as follows: “The boys are well liked 
by the Nicaraguans. At every place I vis- 
ited, Nicaraguans greeted me cordially. I 
was able to visit these places and get first 
hand information. I appreciate conditions 
better and in the future will be in a better 
position to help the boys.” 

Trenchantly choosing a new group of 
words for repetition, General Lejeune con- 
tinued: “Nicaragua is the roughest country 
I have ever seen. One has no idea how 


rough and inaccessible the country is until 
seen.” 
Throughout the week a column of 400 


Marines under Major Archibald Young 
pressed forward into the fastness of cen- 
tral Nicaragua and finally occupied £/ 
Chipote, a mountain 5,000 feet high on the 
top of which existed, recently, one more 
of the war bases of General Augusto Cal- 
deran Sandino, now the sole Nicaraguan 
commander in the field against the U. S. 

At Managua, Nicaraguan Capital, the 
most intensive scandals and squabbles 
brewed, last week, among all the political 
factions, each seeking to put itself in a 
favorable light with the U. S. prior to the 
coming Nicaraguan Presidential election 
which the U. S. is to supervise. 


JAPAN 


Empire Notes 


The Imperial Household Ministry pro- 
claimed, last week, that this year the set 
subject for its Spring poetry contest will 
be: The Coloring of the Mountain Be- 
comes More Brilliant. From among the 
thousands of poems sure to be submitted 
the best will be culled, and—by way of 
“prizes” —will be read in the adjudged 
order of merit to His Majesty, the Sub- 


Heaven. 


His Majesty’s Government concluded, 
last week, with the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, a most satisfactory treaty con- 
tinuing the rights under which Japanese 
go every year to fish in Siberian waters. 
Though’ this vital document emerged 
through routine channels, its negotiation 
was rumored to have been greatly fur- 
thered, at Moscow, by the “unofficial” 
visit of that great statesman Viscount 
Shimpei Goto. 


The efficient Tokyo Beggars’ Associa- 
tion promulgated, recently, a system of 
“begging in relays’ whereby the average 
begging day will be reduced to three hours 
and much duplication of effort eliminated. 
The sum of 70 yen per month ($35) was 
mentioned and denounced as the record 
of certain notorious renegades who per- 
sist in begging steadily all day. 


Mr. Tokuji Hayakawa, onetime railway 
conductor, now builder-operator of the 
newly opened Tokyo subway (TIME, Jan. 
9), contrasted, last week, his construction 
methods with those used in Manhattan. 
Since a great part of Tokyo is not, like 
Manhattan founded upon a rock, no drill- 
ing whatever was necessary and the Tokyo 
tube was simply buried in trenches cut 
with ease in the soft soil. 


CHINA 
“Heaven, Observe!” 


Two millions of dollars are being 
sought* as a first contribution to appease 
the Chinese dragon, Famine, now stalking 
in Shantung and Chihli provinces (Time, 
Jan. 23). Up to the fall of the Manchu 
Empire in 1911, Chinese scholars had 
kept count of 1,828 rampages by the Fam- 
ine Dragon since 108 B.C. in one province 
or another—an average of close to one 
famine per year. Amid the Chinese chaos 
since 1911 conditions operating to produce 
mass starvation have grown steadily 
worse. Doubtless, well fed U. S. citizens 
will again contribute toward filling empty 
Chinese stomachs; but the time draws 
near when they may wish to know why 
their largess will continue for many a long 
year. Last week, as purse strings loosened, 
alert minds sought famine facts: 

Wet or Dry. This year the Famine 
Dragon is dry. He came last summer in 
the likeness of a burning drought and ac- 
companied by a pest of locusts. Result: 
crop yields have fallen to 25% of normal 
in 65 of the 407 districts of Shantung. A 
similar dry famine in North China brought 
Death to 500,000 in 1920-21, and rendered 
20,000,000 destitute. 

Up to 1911 the Emperors of China 
sought to scotch the Dry Dragon by a 
moving and much ritualized form of 
prayer. Typical excerpt: 

“Oh, alas! Imperial Heaven .. . ob- 
serve these things! ...I, the Minister 
of Heaven ... am scorched with grief. 
... I am inexpressibly grieved, alarmed 


*By the American China Famine Fund Com- 
mittee at Shanghai. 


upon the Earth, I pray Imperial Heaven 
to hasten and confer gracious deliverance, 
a speedy and divinely beneficial rain. . . .” 

Unfortunately, Imperial Heaven not 
seldom seems to reply to Chinese prayers 
by sending a wet dragon aftera dry. Thus 
2,000,000 Chinese perished through drown- 
ing and starvation after the crops in 
Honan province had been destroyed by 
the great, classic flood of 1887-1889. So 
recently as 1925, Shantung (parched last 
summer) was inundated by a relatively 
slight overflow of the great Hwang Ho 
(“Yellow River”) which none the less 
washed away crops sufficient to feed mil- 
lions for a year. 

Self Help. Through more than two 
millenniums of alternate droughts and 
floods the Chinese have not supinely dis- 
dained to help themselves. Time was when 
the Yellow River shifted its course among 
the Chinese coastal lowlands after every 
flood, meandering scores of miles from its 
previous channels. So late as 1852 its 
waters principally flowed into the Yellow 
Sea at a point some 300 miles below its 
present main issuance into the Gulf of 
Chihli. But throughout the last millen- 
nium extensive systems of dikes have been 
gradually thrown up to restrain such rivers 
as the yellow Hwang Ho, and huge drain- 
age canals have been dug. Even so the 
titanic Wet Dragon has escaped taming by 
Chinese methods. 

Still more appalling is the task of tak- 
ing effective steps against the Dry Dragon, 
a passive enemy feared even in the Oc- 
cident. It is of record that under the 
Chou Dynasty, more than two millen- 
niums ago, some 660,000 acres in Shensi 
were benefiting by a prudent irrigation 
system. But toilsome Chinese efforts, both 
before and since, have availed less in re- 
lieving droughts than have their partially 
successful flood control methods (success 
being measured by the proud statement of 
Chinese scholars that the great Yellow 
River has completely altered its course 
only three times in the last millennium). 


War Dragon. Clearly the sole expec- 
tation that the Wet and Dry Dragons can 
ever be scotched lies in the progress of 
Chinese toward multiplying their might 
against the elements by adopting Occi- 
dental mechanisms and methods. Such 
progress is now held virtually at a stand- 
still by the War Dragon. With each suc- 
cessive year since the fall of the Empire, 
China has weltered ever deeper in the 
morass of civil war. To-day three princi- 
pal “War Lords” (see below) and their 
countless satellite “Generals” claim to rule 
China, but are merely raping her resources 
for themselves. 

Already the notorious General Chang 
Tsung-chang has seized foodstuffs sent to 
relieve the spreading famine in Shantung 
and Chihli. The “War Lords” have, more- 
over, complete command of the railways 
and canals, thus increasing the difficulty 
of getting U. S. food shipments through 
intact to starving civilian Chinese. In 
such circumstances famine relief can be 
only a desperate stop-gap measure, which 
must try to save simply “as many lives 
as possible” until China settles down 
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orld’s Greatest Values 
Sweep the Nation 


Public, Trade and Press Receive the New Hudson and Essex 
Super-Sixes at New York Auto Show and Countrywide 


Sales 


DETROIT on Saturday and Sunday (New 
Years Day), first showing, sold 110 Hudson 
and Essex cars at retail. In Detroit and 
Wayne County, 659 Essex and 107 Hudson 
retail sales were made in the first 15 days 
of 1928. (This exceeds full month of Jan- 
uary, 1927, previous record.) 

ST. LOUIS. In the first 15 days sold well 
over 100 per cent more cars than in the full 
month of January last year, which was pre- 
viously its greatest month. 

GASTONIA, N.C. “All January allotment 
sold on third day.”’ 

MONTPELIER, VT. ‘Forty signed orders 
already received. Have only seen picture 

f cars as yet.” 

POUGHKEEPSIE. ‘‘Ten signed orders 
from photographs, with deposits.” 

COLUMBUS, O. Delivered more than 
twice as many Cars in the first 15 days as in 
all of January, last year. 

*(See footnote) 


Opinions 
BOSTON. ‘‘It is by far the most success- 


ful introduction Hudson-Essex ever had.” 
F. A. Ordway, General Manager, Henley- 
Kimball, distributors. 

BOSTON and territory sold 379 cars on 
first two opening days and more than 800 
ars in the first 10 days. 


PHILADELPHIA. J. E.Gomery, President 
f Gomery-Schwartz, Philadelphia, distribu- 
tors since first days of Hudson Motor Car 

mpany :- ‘‘In almost 19 years that I have 
een a distributor of Hudson products, I 

ve never seen such wonderful merchan- 
dise. 


PITTSBURGH. ‘These are unquestion- 
tbly the greatest automobile values we, or 
anyone have ever had.” 


Npany 








*(See footnote) 


TARENTUM,PA. Huds mn M« ytor ( -ar ¢ ‘ = 
Detroit :- ‘‘Oh what a car you made out of 
the Essex my oh my you sure made them 
nice and what astonishes me most is the 
price the upholstering and the four wheel 





WOMAN APPEAL 
Right from women visitors 
at the show 

“The wheel is 
slenderness is a thoughtful admission 
by makers that women do lots of the 


driving, and like to have 


so good looking and its 


the evidence 
” 


of good quality in their hands. 


“Those seats are just as comfortable 
as your favorite chair.” 


“This hardware reallyis as handsome 


as silverware.” 
“Astonishing how roomy and com- 
9 
fortable such a compact car can be. 


“The doors shut witha solid hushed 
thud that makes one feel the good body 


. ” 
construction. 


“The ne issex is going over like a 
tent with the girls at the Automobile 
Show’’—Mary Ann Fitzgerald, Fash- 


ion Writer. 


Hundreds 





aid “Beaut iful. “id 











brakes why boys you're away ahead of the 
other makes you sure put it out all dressed 
up if there was a contest on you would win 
the cup I’ve sold Hudson and Essex for the 
past five years and sure glad to be here to 
see the splendid cars Hudson put out in 
1928 yours truly” Jack Friel, Prop. Friel's 


Carage. 


Reception 

WHEELING, W.VA. ‘‘Large crowds, great 
enthusiasm, many retail sales, also many 
additional wholesale orders.”’ 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. “Greatest public 
ovation in our history.” 

NEW ORLEANS. “Reception of new mo- 
dels splendid.” 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS.. 
response. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
est exceeds highest hope.”’ 

NEW YORK. “Greatest and most enthu- 


siastic crowds ever.”’ 


“Great public 


“Public inter- 


See footnote) 


Hurry 


HOUSTON, TEXAS ‘Announced new 
Essex Sunday stop salesroom constantly 
crowded stop Essex is greatest car you have 
built stop ship 5 additional carloads Essex 
sedans at once.”’ 

BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE, is the 
home of Arthur Buxton who travelled two 
oceans to see new Hudson-Essex cars at New 
York Show. “There is a certain and tre- 
mendous popularity for these cars when 
they reach the Argentine,’’ said Mr. Buxton. 


Factory 


“We are well pleased,” said officials of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 





SNAPSHOTS 





N. Y. Telegram says: 


Notable Features 
of Hudson-Essex cars 


1. Style and beauty improved. 
2. Four-wheel brakes on Essex. 
3. Essex appears larger. 


4, Electro-locks on both cars. 





5. Ten closed models; open Car later. 

6. New “ afety’ steer whee 

7. Radiator shutters vertical. 

8. Bodies lower, longer, roomier. 

9. Hudson on 127 and 118-in. chassis; 
Essex on 110%. 

10. Deluxe models on Hudson. 

11. Tubular cross-members in Hudson 


Super-Six frame. 
12. High-compression motors, using any 
fuel. 





‘Hundreds of communications like these (this). 


HUDSON-ESSEX 


Both Are Super-Sixes 
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Foreign News 


(Continued ) 





politically, a process sure to require many 
heart-breaking years. 

Meanwhile the following additional 
major causes will operate to bring famine: 
1) unrestricted childbearing among the 
ignorant Chinese masses, who have no 
knowledge of birth control; 2) low agri- 
cultural yields even from fertile land, 
caused by traditional, inefficient methods 
of cultivation; 3) backward financial and 
industria! conditions, just now accentuated 
by the widespread collapse of credit due 
to the Civil War; 4) the constitutional 
lack of a spirit of resolute co-operation 
among Chinese (this lack being constantly 
made manifest by their failure to unite in 
effective numbers for any purpose what- 
soever beyond the horizon of a single fam- 
ily or village). 


Chang, Chiang, Feng 


In China, now wholly war ravaged, and 
partially famine stricken, the familiar, 
perennial three “War Lords” continued, 
last week, their selfish machinations: 

Chang Tso-lin, supreme at Peking and 
throughout Manchuria and North China, 
called a conference of all his generals, last 
week, to harangue and inspire them with 
suitable zeal for the Spring campaigns of 
civil war. 

Read out were promotions, demotions. 
Executed as a salutary reminder of 
Chang’s might was the luckless General 
Chen Shu-chiang. He had functioned, re- 
cently as Chief of Chang’s military police, 
at Peking and was despatched for the (in 
China) comparatively trifling crime of 
“blackmailing wealthy citizens.” 

Chiang Kai-shek, Generalissimo of the 
nominally democratic Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking, make a spacious ges- 
ture, last week: He backed his brother- 
in-law, Finance Minister T. V. Soong, 
in promulgating a one-sentence exag- 
gerated boast and flat defy to Chang 
Tso-lin, thus: “As the Nationalist Govern- 
ment controls sixteen of the twenty-one 
provinces of China, producing nearly 70° 
of the customs revenue, and as the author- 
ities in control at Peking no longer repre- 
sent the legal successor of the former 
recognized Government, the Nationalist 
Government clearly cannot recognize the 
right of any other authorities inde- 
pendently to exercise control of the cus- 
toms administration or to appoint any 
agent to exercise such control.” 

Generalissimo Chiang shunted out of 
Nanking two potent politicians not now 
quite in harmony with himself. They, 
onetime Foreign Minister Dr. C. C. Wu 
and onetime Finance Minister Sun Fo 
were sent, last week, on a round-the-world 
propaganda dispensing tour. 

Feng Yu-hsiang, the “War Lord” who 
possesses a huge mobile army and is now 
skulking in Honan province was reported 
“tirelessly engaged,” last week, in prepar- 
ing for his long heralded Spring onslaught 
upon Peking, a capital which he has 
several times captured. On the last oc- 
casion he was, of course, finally driven 
from Peking by Chang Tso-lin (True, 
May 3, 1926). 


_ EDUCATION — 


Dr. Little’s Doing 


He failed in his first examination for 
the doctorate of science. He knew he 
could pass it, but he had attended a cele- 
bration the night before. And, having 











OU SU 


CLARENCE Cook LITTLE 
. Surprises guinea pigs and graduates. 


ideas of his own, he refused to “beat the 
system.” Later he took the degree, be- 
came Research Associate of the Cancer 
Commission, Assistant Dean of Harvard, 
Assistant Director of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute’s Station for Experimental Evolution 
at Washington, Captain in aviation, Presi- 
dent of the University of Maine. At 37, 
a university president for the second time, 
he shocked Michigan conservatives by 
publicly advocating birth control, became 
Director of the American Birth Control 
League, President of the International 
Neo-Malthusian League. In spare mo- 
ments he surprises mice and guinea pigs, 
studying their heredities and acquired 
characteristics. 

He is Clarence Cook Little, President 
of the University of Michigan since 1925. 

One expects such a man to keep on 
doing the unexpected. Last week he did 
it again, announced plans for a new uni- 
versity beside and besides the one he 
already runs. U. S. universities have long 
been criticized because their effects wear 
off so soon. 

At Michigan, President Little hopes to 
change all this, will keep the alumni 
brains a-bubbling, co-operating with fac- 
ulty and students. Surprised, pleased, 
a thousand graduates have already asked 
to join the scheme. It will be open to all 
of Michigan’s 67,000 alumni. Each may 
choose a subject which interests him—or 
her, for Michigan is co-educational. If 
the choice be literature, Michigan pro- 
fessors will suggest reading, supervise 
courses. If architecture, they will bul- 
letin the latest advances in structure and 
design. If science, they will describe dis- 
coveries on demand. Alumni will be free 
to visit their chosen departments, quiz 
professors, write letters of inquiry, use the 


library or the laboratories. They will be 
perpetual students. No one will ever be 
graduated. Tuition fees will be voluntary, 
according to the wealth or generosity of 
the individual. 

Its name will be “The Alumni Uni- 
versity of Michigan.” 


Strenuous 


College education for women is not 
what it was when Tennyson’s 7'he Prin- 
cess described the first secluded retreat 
for “sweet girl graduates.” Last week the 
hustling city of New York learned that for 
the first time women students at Colum- 
bia exceeded men in the university’s total 
of 34,907. And last week two new col- 
leges undertook to specialize in fitting 
women for strenuous modern life. 

Rich men’s daughters assembled at 
Webber College, Babson Park, Florida. 
There they will spend the winter, learn 
to administer estates, specialize in the care 
of securities, real estate, hope to attain 
the degree of “B.B.’—bachelor of busi- 
ness. Business men who sent their daugh- 
ters included: Dr. Frederick Ludwig Hoff- 
man, Statistician, Prudential Insurance 
Co. of America; W. E. Betteridge, Presi- 
dent of Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo; 
Thomas J. O’Connor, President of Purity 
Baking Co., Chicago; Benjamin Ernstein, 
President of Barnard Phillips & Co., 
Bankers, New York; C. K. Corbin, Law- 
yer, Jersey City. 

At the head of the board of trustees will 
stand Grace Knight Babson, wife of Trus- 
tee Roger Ward Babson, famed financial 
dopester. At Babson Park, Massachu- 
setts, Trustee Babson creates charts, 
graphs, tables of, statistics, advises inves- 
tors. At Babson Park, Florida, Chairman 
Grace Babson will train her flock to use 
charts, graphs, statistics, become investors. 

Trustees of Bennington College, char- 
tered in 1924, to open next year, an- 
nounced last week that they will provide 
“a curriculum planned to prepare women 
to meet the problems of the modern 
world.” Other aims: emphasis on the 
individual, learning through living, com- 
munity life, breaking down barriers be- 
tween teacher and student, a self-support- 
ing college. Robert Devore Leigh, 
professor of government at Williams, will 
be president. Trustee James Colby Col- 
gate has given a building site at the foot of 
the Taconic range near the village of Old 
Bennington, Vermont. Proposed endow- 
ment: $1,000,000. Cash in hand: $600,000. 


Harvard Yard’s Man 

Harvard men throughout the world, dis- 
mayed by news that Professor Charles 
Townsend Copeland (“Copey”) had re- 
signed, took heart again last week. For 
a quarter century the light in Hollis 15 
was a signal to Harvard generations that 
the wit of the Yard was receiving his 
friends, was perhaps also giving one of his 
famous impromptu readings. Last week 
news came that the light will continue to 
burn. Professor Copeland will keep his 
rooms, will occasionally lecture—will in- 
evitably “read aloud from a book.” 

Wrote Author Conrad Aiken in the Har- 
vard Crimson: “. . . One of those resigna- 
tions of which the acceptance can only be 
official.” 
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Only Southern Pacific offers 
Four Great Routes to the Pacific Coast 
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and Mount Shasta. For travelers to 


return by another California by northern lines. 


Over each route is operated, among 
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— ‘ . ‘ > Ww ° 6605 ~y St: 
verge of its most romantic achieve- famed ’round the world; “Golden State 


ments. It calls as never before—this glimpse of Old Mexico; Apache Trail Limited,” nothing faster between Mid- 


virile, fast-developing land beyond the Highway of Arizona; San Diego, Los west and Southern California; on Over- 


¢ 2 » 66, ye “100 r 
Rockies, scenic playground of the con- Angeles and San Franc iscos land Route the “San Francisco Over- 
ee ‘ ; 1 > ” © S © ‘ 
tinent. Hawaii, the Orient and Austral- G i R he di land Limited,” and, on Shasta Route, 
asia lie just beyond FOLDENOTATE ROUTE, the direct the fast, new “Cascade”. 
: ‘ line from Chicago and Miia pi Val- S ee oe nadine 
Southern Pacific, truly transconti- PH Southern Pacific agents are in nearly 


nental system, operating its own steam- 


ships, New York to New Orleans, and 


16,724 miles of rail lines, offers a choice 


ley cities to Los Angeles, San ange all large cities. Let them help you plan 
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Barbara—via Kansas City and EF] Paso, Write your name and address in the 
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The New Pictures 


Simba. In Hollywood, animal pictures 
are held by the higher actors and actresses 
in some disdain. It is not considered ut- 
terly artistic to be cast opposite an ele- 
phant, or a cassowary or even that mental 
giant of cinema artists, the police dog. 
But Mr. & Mrs. Martin Johnson, not 
essentially cinema performers, are free 
from the prejudice. Their actors are all 
animals, wild, and photographed in their 
native state in Africa. Mr. Johnson is a 
wanderer of some eminence, having at an 
earlier date been associated with Jack Lon- 
don on the cruise of the Swark in the role 
of cook & bottle washer. Later he acquired 
a wife and a taste for photography. For 
his latest film he went through British East 
Africa with wife and camera. 

Four years ago Mr. & Mrs. Johnson 
established themselves in the jungle, set 
up their picture takers, and invited the 
animals to “see the birdie.” Their reels 
reveal that alligators, elephants, wild- 
beasts, ostriches, zébras, water buffalo, 
giraffes, antelopes, and lions saw the 
birdie. Close-ups of these various beasts 
in their natural state required superhu- 
man patience, stubborn tenacity, certain 
courage. Parents who take their children 
to the zoo will be unconscionably delin- 
quent if they do not take them to Simba. 
Parents will themselves be surprised, de- 
lighted, often amazed.* 

Simba is the native term for lion. The 
native hunt for this king of beasts in which 
black men, defenseless save for shield and 
spear, commit a bloody regicide serves as a 
gruelling climax. 











The Drums of Love. Lovers long ago 
defeated in their love have brightened 
many a story with golden shadows of a 
picturesque despair. Now, under a title 
which is highly absurd and which has ref- 
erence to nothing except the box-offices of 
small-town theatres, with a background of 
South American rather than Italian roads 
and castles, is told the medieval legend of 
Paolo and Francesca. A huge, hunch- 
backed, hirsute grandee marries a small 
and beautiful lady who loves his handsome 
brother. When the hunchback goes away 
to war, love for each other overcomes pity 
and discretion in the wife and brother. 
Told, by a villainous clown, of their mis- 
conduct, the hunchback gallops home to 
make sure the story is a lie. He arrives 
in time to find brother and wife languish- 
ing tearfully in each other’s arms. When 
they refuse to deny their guilt, the hunch- 
back reluctantly stabs them both to death. 

This brief plot is motivated, behind its 
glitter of extravagant romance, by true 
and human emotions. Lionel Barrymore, 
onetime stage actor, is able to indicate 
the burly pathos of the hunchback who 
loves his brother as much as he does his 
wife but can forgive neither of them for 
their sin. Mary Philbin, garbed in tight 


*Produced by Daniel Eleazer Pomeroy, famed 
financier, director Bankers Trust Co., Loew’s, 
Inc., Hamburg-American Line, etc. Witnesses 
of the Manhattan opening were amazed that so 
able a man should permit the dull, shoddy, 
blunderingly elaborate prologue which prefaced 
the principal film, 


and tenuous garments, is almost equally 
competent to express her perplexity in the 
choice between loyalty and passion. The 
younger brother to the hunchback is a 
handsome cinemactor of Valentinoesque 
appearance; his name is Don Alvarado. 
It is the habit of Director David Lew- 
elyn Wark Griffith to sentimentalize his 





Mary PHILBIN 


Tight clothes . . . perplexity. 


sound themes, to intensify the subtlety of 
a straightforward situation by allowing 
the lens of his camera to point for long 
and frequent intervals at the almost im- 
mobile face of one of his characters. This 
he does under the name of art; its effect 
upon the cinema is most unhealthy, be- 
cause it prevents the plot from achieving 
a proper momentum. Aside from this 
foible, Director Griffith is consistently 
aware of his story’s potentialities. His 
photography is always dextrous, at times 
brilliantly effective. 


Director Griffith was accustomed to lie 
under a dining room table, in La Grange, 
Ky., listening to the stories which his 
father, a Colonel, would read aloud by 
the light of a lone, economical candle. 
Later be became reporter, playwright, saw 
a movie in a nickel theatre. His first con- 
nection with the cinema was that of an 
actor; he used later to direct Mary Pick- 
ford or Mack Sennett, making a picture 
a day. According to tradition, it was D. 
W. Griffith who suggested that cinemas 
be lengthened to two reels, who invented 
the close-up, who enlarged the scope of 
the camera beyond that of the human eye. 
His The Birth of a Nation was perhaps 
the first picture which approached the 
potentialities of the cinema. Others, a 
list which betray D. W. Griffith’s highly 
disputable flair for titles, are: Hearts of 


the World; Broken Blossoms ; Orphans of 
the Storm; America. 


. . . 


Beau Sabreur. Two novels, both best 
sellers, both written by Captain Percival 
Christopher Wren, both somewhat similar 
in title, have been translated into cinema 
by the Paramount Co. The first was Beau 
Geste. The second, in no wise a sequel, 
is Beau Sabreur, which is nobody’s name 
but a phrase applied to Major Beaujolais, 
the hero, because he is handy with a 
sword. 

He is so handy with a sword that when 
a fat old sheik, bargaining over a con- 
tract with the French Government, sug- 
gests a clause which will present him 
with the possession of a beautiful Amer- 
ican woman, Major Beaujolais dares to 
refuse with equable asperity. Then there 
are several reels of sharp sabre-play, sand, 
and mine explosions. Lastly, the old sheik 
accepts a contract which omits the tur- 
pitudinous Santa clause; the lady prop- 
erly rewards her sabreur. 

The cast includes many incongruous 
but no unsuccessful impersonations. Noah 
Beery is the lascivious old sheik, and 
highly satisfactory as such. Evelyn Brent, 
who plays opposite Emil Jannings in The 
Last Command (Time, Jan. 30), does 
well indeed as the somewhat helpless 
heroine. Gary Cooper is lanky and effec- 
tive as the able Major Henri de Beau- 
jolais. The sand of the desert, a by no 
means unimportant element, is seen to fine 
effect, either snapping its angry yellow 
veil in the windy darkness, puffing smokily 
into the air after an explosion, or merely 
lying still under the sun like a quilt of 
shining yellow snow. 


Sharp Shooters. Those film-followers 
who have seen, in prim Cinemactress Lois 
Moran, a small blonde embodiment of all 
that a good girl should be, may well be 
surprised now to see her impersonating, 
with much undue undulation, a French 
girl who dances in a Moroccan port-town 
public house. Behind her, one catches a 
glimpse of the entire U. S. Navy, but 
especially of one roustabout bluejacket to 
whom Actor George O’Brien has given his 
first name and a good characterization. 
A mere word, spoken in jest by this gay 
and murderous tar, persuades the dancing 
girl to visit Manhattan, where she is last 
seen, in the midst of her loose and double 
jointed motions. She has already per- 
formed matrimony on the sailor. 

One more reversal of that familiar 
proverb, the gobs will get you if you 
don’t watch out, Sharp Shooters, while it 
becomes at times a trifle dirty, is straight- 
forward, adventurous and, even in the 
subtitles, comparatively witty. 


Come to My House. Olive Borden, a 
synthetic star at best, is herein tangled in 
elaborately scanty clothes and in the wiles 
of a blackmailer who has seen her entering 
the house of a presumably dissolute male 
friend. The male friend kills the black- 
mailer and is saved from the iron hand of 
the law when the heroine confesses her 
visitation. The invitation in the title should 
be declined by highly discriminating cine- 
maddicts. 
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WO WEEKS at the 
most famous of European 
spas — sun-bathing high 
among fragrant pines, 
drinking the restorative 
radio-active mineral waters, 
bathing in natural Nau- 
heim brine—the effect on 
nerves, heart and body is 
amazing. You can begin to 
enjoy precisely this tomor- 
row—for the Glen Springs 
is just overnight from New 
York. 

Known internationally as 
the American Nauheim, this 
famous Spa offers you not 
only outdoor sports ... 
music and dancing ...a 
cuisine of rare excellence 
...and a setting of glorious 
scenic loveliness... but the 
only natural calcium chlor- 
ide brine baths on this side 


of the Atlantic—exact 
counterparts of the springs 
at Bad Nauheim itself! 

Now is a good time to 
drop business and social 
cares for a littl—you can 
return in a fortnight liter- 
ally a different person. 
Write for illustrated book- 
lets and special rates to: 
William E. Leffingwell, 
President, Watkins Glen, 
New York. 
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RELIGION 


In Cleveland 


“The question of enforcing the Eight- 
eenth Amendment has become an out- 
standing moral issue in America today and 
has raised the question of obedience to the 
fundamental law of our land, including all 
amendments to the Constitution, particu- 
larly the Fourteenth* and Fifteenth.t 

“We therefore recommend . . . honest 
enforcement of the amendments . . . es- 
pecially the Fourteenth, Fifteenth and 
Eighteenth.” 

Immediately, “this body,” the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, which, with official delegations 
from 28 denominations, was holding an- 
nual session in Cleveland, became an up- 
roar. Said the Rev. Dr. George Summey 
of New Orleans: “Now let’s be careful 
lest we touch matters of a political nature 
and commit ourselves to something that 
will soil the garments of the Bride of 
Christ. . . . There is a wide difference of 
opinion. Now, let’s go carefully.” Colored 
Baptist Dr. W. H. Jernagin pleaded in its 
favor on the grounds that it would give 
the Negro church confidence in white 
church cooperation on one of their major 
problems. After the afternoon’s argumen- 
tation, the Federal Council next day rati- 
fied two separate resolutions. The first 
demanded, “effective enforcement of the 
Prohibition law.” The second urged ‘“‘hon- 
est enforcement of the Constitution, in- 
cluding all amendments.” 

On other points, the Federal Council 
voted with comparative unanimity. Advo- 
cated by Dr. Charles Stedman MacFar- 
land, general secretary of the executive 
committee, sex education was encouraged 
by the council—‘in view of the influences 
tending to lower the ideals of marriage, 
weaken the sense of marital, parental, and 
social responsibility and undermine the 
home. ... ." 

No resolutions were passed concerning 
U. S. policy toward Mexico but approval 
was given to a good-will movement, by 
which U. S. brats would send “friendship 
school-bags” to the brats of Mexico, as a 
year ago, “good-will dolls’ were sent to 
Japan. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was proposed as the 
site of a 1930 interdenominational church 
congress to develop a spiritual and evan- 
gelical program that would “recapture the 
imagination” of U.S. youth. Said the Rev. 
Dr. William Robert King, executive secre- 
tary of the Home Missions Council: “We, 
the churches of *the United States, must 
do something big and adventurous to ap- 
peal to the spirit of youth.” Six commit- 
tees will spend the next two years working 
out a program to accomplish this end. 

The Home Missions Council found itself 
sharply divided on the advisability of con- 
verting young Jews who regard their own 
religion with apathy. Said Dr. Ernest 
Milton Halliday: ‘“ . I would say to a 
young jew who has left his synagog: ‘go 
back to your rabbi and your synagog and 
the God you and I hold in common.’ ” 





The merit of Protestant churches is 
No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.” 
tEqual rights for white and colored citizens. 


their individualism; balancing this merit 
and springing from it, is the lack of cen- 
tral power, an effective and coherent ad- 
ministrative instrument. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, in a sense, supplies this want. 
Last week, while its representatives were 
meeting in Cleveland, a measure sponsored 
by the Federal Council and the Interna- 
ional Council of Religious Education came 
before the New York State Legislature at 
Albany. This was a bill of incorporation 
for the Religious Education Foundation, 
an organization representing 22,000,000 
Protestants. Its purpose would be to act 
as a clearing house for funds donated for 
the dissemination of Protestant religious 
education. It would be in the control of 
trustees appointed by various interdcenomi- 
national organizations and by the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association; funds would be 
distributed to approved teaching organiza- 
tions without denominational discrimina- 
tion. 

Discernible in the activities of the Na- 
tional Council and other interdenomina- 
tional organizations is the definite trend 
toward Protestant church unity. Notable 
in this respect was the session, held in 
Cleveland a few days before the meeting 
of the Federal Council, of the National 
Church Comity Council. Finding few 
points of dissension, the 500 delegates 
from 30 denominations agreed upon a defi- 
nition of competitive denominationalism 
in small communities, a competition which 
leads to poor sermons, impoverished 
churches, shabby rivalries between small 
congregations. They agreed that commu- 
nities of 1,000 persons, if provided with 
more than one Protestant edifice, were 
“overchurched.” Per contra, every 1,000 
persons should support one Protestant edi- 
fice, one resident pastor, one Sunday 
School, a regular weekly service. 


Broadway Pastor 

How much money does a clergyman 
need, for reading out the gospel and 
mumbling the creed? He lives at home 
and he doesn’t pay rent—if he gets a 
plugged nickel, he’s a very lucky gent. 

—HMiner’s Song. 

The embittered author of this rhyme, 
like many another ignorant layman who 
would share his point of view, was totally 
at fault. The physician, after his long and 
arduous apprenticeship, receives high 
wages if he attains competence. The law- 
yer, the merchant, even the thief, is re- 
compensed for the lean years of his school- 
ing by large profits in his prime. The 
clergyman, also, must undergo an intensive 
theological training before he receives a 
degree; afterward his education is still 
gradual and hard. Then, even if he has 
reached rare proficiency, his financial 
recognition is far less than that of an able 
dentist, is comparable to that of a high- 
grade mechanic. 

Rev. Charles E. Jefferson has said that 
it took him 25 years to master the im- 
portant detail of “pulpit technique,” 
which, in the recent poll conducted by the 
Christian Century, caused him to be listed 
among the 25 most able U. S. preachers. 
This technique consists of a manner as far 
removed from oratory as it is from the 
garbled sensationalism of street corner 
evangelists. Dr. Jefferson speaks to his 
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large audiences quietly, in the tone of 
courteous, dignified, lucid and friendly 
conversation. He does so in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Manhattan, a church situated 
on the boundary of that bright, dangerous 
region in which ignorant and reckless ladies 
derive a huge profit from services best left 
undescribed, in which thieves and theatre 
managers flourish. 

Last week the trustees of the Broadway 
Tabernacle offered to increase by $2,500 
Dr. Jefferson’s yearly salary of $10,000, 
thereby making him the highest paid U. S. 
Congregationalist minister.* At the an- 
nual church dinner, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Edward Jefferson, whose ability is the 
result of many years of intelligent effort, 
refused to have his salary raised. Said he: 
“, . My needs are simple and the pres- 
ent salary is enough to care for them de- 
spite the increased cost of living during 
30 years. I have never wanted more than 
a Ford.” 

Those who found this explanation diffi- 
cult to understand would have been able 
to enlighten themselves by perusing the 
current issue of the Christian Century, 
wherein Dr. Jefferson discoursed on “Why 
I Have Found Life Worth Living.” Said 
he: “I came into the world with an in- 
destructible liking for work. This impulse 
inme to work shows no signs of abating. 
Ihave always loved work more than plav. 
... It is only when I am tremendously 
busy that my happiness mounts to rapture. 
And so when I look forward to heaven, it 
isto me a place of work.” 


_ MISCELLANY 


Snicker 

Dr. Henry Ameroy Hotvedt (pro- 
nounced Hotwet) of Weehawken, N. J., 
said, “People snicker at the mention of my 
name,” when he last week petitioned a law 
court to change his name to Hartwell. 








Button 


Next to his neck A. F. Sims of Wichita, 
Kans., wore the same gold collar button 
for 33 years. Last week he died, after 
willing the button to his father. 


Drink 


Every day for 30 years she drank a 
pint and a half. Last week she died. Dr. 
D. A. Urquhart pronounced her “virtually 
pickled alive.” Her drink was commercial 
vinegar; her name was Miss May Robsley 
of Shrewsbury, England; her weight was 
38 pounds. 


Three, Three, Three 

Leo Reilly of Jersey City, N. J., stole 
three lanterns, was arrested by three 
policemen, was convicted on the testimony 
of three boys, was sentenced to three 
months in the county jail, was placed in 
cell No. 3. Numerologists also pointed out 
that he has three letters in his first name. 
,*The Rev. Harry Pinneo Dewey, Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, has $12,000 per year. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Central Church, Brook- 


lyn, gets $12,000 a year, and perhaps as much 
again for daily column writing. 
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THAT WATCH OF YOURS TELLS 
MORE THAN THE TIME 


Your letterhead, too, tells more than your secretary types upon it 


YOUR WATCH gives you the time. It gives 
others an impression of your taste, and your 
prosperity. The man you deal with by mail 
doesn’t see your watch or your well-tailored 
suit. His impression of you is built up largely 
by your letters. 

If your letterheads are of a crisp, all-rag paper 
that crackles with sheer quality, they make an 
impression that reacts favorably to you. 

Old Hampshire Bond is that kind of paper. 
Strong, rich, crackly, there is nothing finer or 
more suitable for business stationery. 

The extra cost of using Old Hampshire is 
a trifling investment nek ge your letters in the 
class that gets preferred attention. Ask your 
printer, lithographer or engraver to show you 


examples of business letterheads and envelopes 
of Old Hampshire Bond. 


Old Hampshiee 
Hout 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 


“*The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 





MUSIC _ 





Birthday 


In San Francisco, a small boy had a 
birthday, made his party out of such stuff 
as Mozart, Bach and Tartini and enter- 
tained 10,000 guests. He was Yehudi 
Menuhin, who after two years abroad, has 


upset the tradition that a child prodigy can 


©Keystone 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Bach, Mozart, San Francisco, ice-cream 
sodas. 


never be a great artist. Out he came on 
to the great Civic Auditorium stage, a 
chunky child in the white socks, silk blouse 
and velvet breeches of the conventional 
boy violinist. Over his face spread a wide, 
confiding smile. Up to his chin went the 
violin—itself not quite man-sized—and 
the concert began. 

In San Francisco, Yehudi Menuhin is at 
home. He was born there eleven years 
ago, the first son of Moshe Menuhin, a 
Russian, and his Tartar wife. There was 
no money at home to pay for a nursegirl 
and there were symphony concerts outside 
to be had for the going, so Yehudi, when 
he was not quite a year old, was taken 
along. The Menuhins scarcely ever missed 
a concert from then on until Conductor 
Alfred Hertz and all his musicians came to 
know them, and call the baby their mascot. 
Yehudi's first interest was in Concert- 
master Louis Persinger. He wanted to 
touch him, to finger the strings of his 
violin. When Yehudi was four years and 
ten months old, Persinger became his 
teacher. In five years he helped him to 
an almost uncanny understanding of his 
instrument. He did more when he did 
nothing to make the boy aware of himself 
or his talent, and the Russian father and 
the Tartar mother have been just as wise. 
Yehudi lives on a regular schedule with 
his sisters Hephzibah who is seven and 
Yaltah who is five. He gets up at seven, 
exercises, has breakfast, practices for three 
hours, has lunch, plays outdoors all the 
afternoon, has dinner and goes to bed at 
seven. Ask him what he likes best and his 
answer will be Bach and Beethoven and 
Handel and Haydn and Mozart and San 
Francisco and ice-cream sodas (the first 


TIME 


thing he asked for after his Manhattan 
concert), handball, climbing rocks, chess, 
the new Cadillacs, St. Bernard dogs and 
giving concerts. Some weeks ago Walter 
Damrosch cautioned him gravely. against 
playing the Beethoven Concerto with the 
New York Symphony and Yehudi said 
“Why not? I only want to have some fun 
playing with the orchestra.” He had his 
fun and critics, niggardly always with their 
praise for youthful virtuosos, threw re- 
straint to the winds, reveled in such simple 
qualities as innocence and joy, prayed 
these might not be tarnished. There fol- 
lowed an offer for seven concerts at $5,000 
apiece, another from a San Francisco group 
for ten at $3,000 each but the Menuhins 
refused them both, boarded the train in- 
stead for San Francisco, permitted a birth- 
day concert there and then announced a 
period of retirement “for the development 
of his musical and general education.” 


Ether Music 


Woodpeckers play tunes on tin roofs. 
Could men play symphonies on moon- 
beams? 

Whether the practical ratio between an 
instrument’s sensitivity and the perform- 
er’s virtuosity had now been exceeded, was 
argued last week by Manhattanites who 
heard—and saw—a concert, unprecedented 
in the U. S., by Prof. Leon Sergeievitch 
Theremin, tense young scientist-musician 
from Russia. His strange instrument 
looked like a radio set, which it was, with 
a difference. The only physical contact 
he had with it while playing was by in- 
visible, intangible, infinitesimal waves of 
ether. His “keys,” “strings,” “pedals” 
were simply two radio antennae around 
which a storage battery set up delicate 
magnetic fields. The passage of his hands, 
moving airily near the antennae, so altered 
a current actuating a tonal diaphram and 
loud-speaker, that any pitch audible to 
the human ear could be produced. The 
timbre, controllable by dials, plugs and 
switches comparable to the stops of an 
organ, could be varied to approximate the 
drone of a bull fiddle, the silken flow of a 
violin, an organ’s thunder. Some of the 
audience even thought they recognized the 
indescribable pulse of the human voice as 
Prof. Theremin picked his way through 
an apologetically simple program of fa- 
miliar melodies. 

For “primitive models,” which was all 
they claimed to be, the first “theremo- 
phones” were marvels of scientific adroit- 
ness and musical potentiality. They of- 
fered to music an infinity of gradations in 
the entire scale of sound audible to hu- 
mans. The problem was, and remained in 
most minds: How to train the human hand 
to such precision that it could pick cor- 
rect notes unerringly from midair, where 
inaccuracy of a fingernail’s breadth, or 
even taking a deep breath at the wrong 
instant, would register a tonal error? 

Prof. Teremin, proudly modest “Edison 
of Russia,” did not attempt to guess what 
others might do with his invention. At 
home, associates were attempting to use 
it to translate the actual motions of a 
ballet into music. For the present, his 
own purpose was to test the popularity. 
and cash value, of “ether music” by taking 
it on tour through the U.S. Critics lauded, 
critics carped, none ignored. 
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First Big Bow 

With all its trappings for Carmen, the 
Metropolitan Opera Company set out one 
afternoon last week for its bi-weekly per- 
formance in Philadelphia. Maria Jeritza 
went to show Philadelphians for the first 


time her turbulent, extratraditional Car-— 


men. Giovanni Martinelli went to be her 
Don José, Mario Basiola to swagger his 
way through the Toreador’s role, Queena 
Mario to be the ingenue Micaela. But 
Conductor Louis Hasselmans had to stay 
at home with lumbago pains. 

In his place went Wilfred Pelletier, 
young French Canadian who for several 
years has done inestimable service behind 
the scenes at the Metropolitan and worn 
shyly the title of assistant conductor. In 
the summer season at Ravinia Park, to be 
sure, he has been a full-fledged conductor, 
but in Manhattan he has never had an 
opportunity to prove what he could do. 
Perhaps that was why, at Philadelphia, he 
scooted half apologetically through the 
fiddlers to the conductor’s stand, bowed a 
stiff little bow and led off with a careful, 
restrained overture. But once the curtain 
went up, Carmen swept along at a vigor- 
ous pace. There were no tedious inter- 
ludes between tunes, and for the first time 
this season the color in Bizet’s score was 
made to match the color on the stage. To 


- 

















WILFRED PELLETIER 
He scooted through the fiddlers. 


Jeritza, for her glamorous, dominating 
personality, to Martinelli for his ioud, 
Jush arias went the acclaim. They, how- 
ever, sensitive to the merits of Pelletier’s 
performance, brought him out on to the 
stage, left him there alone to take his first 
bow as conductor of a Metropolitan opera. 


Ave 

A second violinist yawned and hoped 
that no one had seen him—but the lot of 
a second violinist is a hard one, with re- 
hearsal after rehearsal to fiddle through 
and three or four performances a week, 
—yjust so many notes and so many meas- 
ures, all subordinated to the regular beat 
of the man who should happen to be in 
command... . 

Down in the third row of the orchestra 
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An important message to you 
about the EFFICIENCY 


of VITA GLASS 


ITA Glass—theremarkablewin- 
dow glass thatadmitsthe health- 


ful ultra-violet rays of sunlight—is 
open to the most searching investi- 
gation. 

The proof of its value is so conclu- 
sive that Vita 
Glass is now 


being installed 
in hundreds of 


America’s lead- 
ing homes, hos- 
pitals, schools, 
apartment 
houses and 


office buildings. 
All claims 


made for Vita 
Glass are based on actual results .. 
on scores of experiences here and in 
England, where in 1924 Vita Glass 
was discovered and developed. 





Vita Glass is used in 
15 stories of the new 
Equitable Trust Co. 
Building, New York. 


The facts prove beyond all question 


that Vita Glass at all times transmits 
a sufficient volume of the vital ultra- 
violet rays for all health purposes. 


After weathering, transmission 
power stays constant 


All glasses, from exposure, lose some 
of their ability to transmit visible 
and invisible light. This phenom- 
enon is called “‘solarization.”” This 
process diminishes some of the 
transmission ability of Vita Glass 
during the first few weeks, but after 
that its transmission power stays 
constant and is more than ample to 


bring indoors a sufficient volume of 
ultra-violet rays for every health 


purpose. This has been proven con- 
clusively by all experiences and tests 
with Vita Glass over a period of 
years. 

Biological tests conducted under 
the auspices of the Council on 
Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association prove that, even 
in winter, Vita Glass admits a suffi- 
cient amount of ultra-violet rays to 
prevent the development of rickets 
—that dreaded and common disease 


of childhood. Furthermore, the gen- 
eral health effects were such as to 
show a material gain in weight under 


Vita Glass as compared to ordinary 
glass. 


Statements based on visible... 
provable results 


The facts about Vita Glass are not 
based on theory but on actual results 
... visible... provable results upon 
the health of actual people living 


under Vita Glass: 

School children, in Smethwick, 
England, who in a ten months’ test 
increased their height and weight 


notably and decreased absences due 
to illness 40 per cent. 


Fathers, mothers and 
children in their 
homes, who are en- 


bagi ce as O Office 

joying the tonic, in- O Factory. 

vigorating effect of Name 

Vita Glass, just as Secwat 
City 





much today as they did two years 
ago when it was first installed. 


Patients in hospitals, whose con- 


valescence has been speeded up 
and where after several years of use, 
hundreds of other grateful patients 
arestillenjoying its beneficial effects. 

The facts are yours for the asking. 
We want you to have the complete 


story, including a record of many 


convincing biological tests. We also 
want to tell you about some of the 


Vita Glass Solarium at Brown’s 
Physical Training Farm, Garri- 
son, N. Y. Mr. Brown says, 
‘The daily sunbath under 

Vita Glass is a necessary 
part of our health-re- 
storing routine.” 








important installations we are mak- 
ing. 

Fill in the coupon below and we 
will send you full information. Do 
this today. Vita Glass can be pur- 
chased through all glass dealers or 


direct from the Vitaglass Corpora- 
tion, 50 East 42d Street, New York. 


Vitaglass Corporation, 50 E. 42d St.. New York V-2 


Gentlemen: Please send me the story of Vita Glass. 
I am particularly interested in Vita Glass for 0 Home 
0 School © Hotel 


© Apartment House 
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hawall:- Waikiki 


Romantic places you’ve always 
wanted to see 


Go now on the Malolo 


N EMERALD set in the 
blue Pacific...an island 
paradise — Hawaii. Four 

days beyond the Golden Gate its 
pleasures are waiting for you; its 
fascinations are eager to claim 
you. Think of swimming off 
Waikiki in the moonlight; think 
of golf on a famous mid-Pacific 
course—think of strangely deli- 
cious new foods to eat, new 
sights to see,new sports to enjoy! 


Why not gonow? Glamorous Hawaii 
is now but four short days from the 
mainland. Even from New York it is 
but three weeks’ round-trip. 

The splendid new MALOLO, swiftest 
and most luxurious passenger vessel 
ever built in the United States, sails 
from San Francisco every other Satur- 
day. She makes the passage in the 
amazing time of only four days. Let 
this year mark the happy event of your 
Hawaiian holiday. There are one or 
more Matson sailings from San Fran- 
cisco every week. Regular sailings 
from Seattle, too. All-expense inde- 
pendent tours of Hawaii from $275. 


_A? 


AUSTRALIA 
and thes South Seas 
If you should-wish to travel farther— 
to the South Seas, Fiji, or Australia 
— Matson liners are ready to take you 
comfortably, swiftly. + Sailings every 
21 days. 


Features of the Malolo 


Accommodations for 600 first class passenge Sere 
use. Elevators serve all deck Motion picture theatre 
equipped gymnasium, child / 
pool. A telephone at the 
feck Space for its size th 
seats all 


Matson line 


Hawaii: South Seas- Australia 


n deck 
. Balls 


bilaren 





For information about Matson tours inquire at our nearest office or at any travel agency 


Write Matson Navigation Company, Dept. 26-B, at any of the following addresses: 215 Market St., 
San Francisco—5345 Fifth Ave., New York—140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago —510 W. Sixth Sc, 


Los Angeles— 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle. 
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a stiff-shirted patron looked at his program 
and patted a perfunctory hand over gaping 
jaws ... the 2,256th concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra ... the  over- 
ture to Sinigaglia’s Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, Honegger’s 
Pastorale d’Eté and Pacific 231, Elgar's 
Enigma Variations. . . . To be sure, he 
had heard much of the Italian Arturo 
Toscanini who was scheduled to conduct, 
heard that he could make big music out 
of indifferent material, but out of Honeg- 
ger, Sinigaglia and the Elgar Variations? 
The lady beside him dropped her bag; 
he stooped to pick it up, sat up in time 
to see a great Manhattan audience getting 
to its feet, beating its palms together, 
cheering. He saw a grizzled, little man 
bowing from the stage, hurriedly, as if he 
wished all the demonstration over before 
it had scarcely begun. He saw him tap 
attention, wheel around. He heard the Sini- 
gaglia fairly bubble with exhilaration, the 
Honegger noise expand into something 
almost heroic, the Elgar Variations spread 
surely and subtly into a thousand glow- 
ing colors, the Brahms become something 
magnificently new—the creation of Tos- 
canini himself and of his assistants who 
played as they have not played since he 
was with them last season. .. . 

When the concert was done, Man- 
hattan critics hurled themselves into 
(axis, sped to their offices, sat there over 
their typewriters fumbling for words. 
Lawrence Gilman (The Herald-Tribune) 
finally wrote: ‘The greatest conductor in 
the world has returned to us.” Samuel 
Chotzinoff (The World): “The center of 
the musical world shifted from Milan* to 
New York. ... Perhaps it were better 
for Mr. Toscanini to make one or two 
appearances and depart; for if we are to 
hear him every week the musical scribes 
will be forced to shut up shop for lack of 
flaming adjectives.” 


ro 2 


Plastic Advertisements 


Advertisement for Mennen’s_ talcum 
powder: the statue of a small baby, squat- 
ting, pudgy and cheerful of countenance; 
toes curled; in marble, with pedestal de- 
scription. 

Advertisement for Listerine shaving 
soap: bearded bust, staring with curiosity 
and cisapproval upward, into an imaginary 
mirror. 

Advertisement for Marlboro cigarets: 
statue of a tall, bronzed woman, smoking 
a Marlboro; at her left, a man stands with 
a cigaret of similar brand drooping be- 
tween his fingers; in the day time, smoke, 
from an invisible source, curls from the 
mouths of both figures; by night, the ends 
of their cigarets glow with an electric fire. 

Advertisement for autocars: a large 
skinny horse, sculptured as he stumbles 
slowly along a road; surmounted by the 
figure of a man carrying a banner on 
which, in gold lettering, is traced the 
name of a brand of automobile. 


What are these? Mad notions sprung 


Where Toscanini is director of La Scala 
Opera House. 
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. 
from the mind of some debauched com- 
mercial artist? To the layman, they may 
well be so conceived. To alert advertising 
agents, who have followed with interest 


and alarm the developments of plastic 
advertising, to residents of Southern Cali- 
fornia who are accustomed to seeing sculp- 
tured advertisements, they are well within 
the bounds of possibility. 

Plastic advertising, in its modern form, 
is credited to the brothers C. F. & F. G. 
Carling who, about two years ago, organ- 
ized a firm in Hollywood, Calif. To them 
it occurred that since famed artists are 
often employed to draw or paint pictures 
for advertising purposes, it might be 
equally astute to employ competent sculp- 
tors for similarly commercial purposes. 


Hence they engaged a sculptor, Finn | 


Haakon Frolich, who made a statue of a 
bedraggled cow standing beside a woman 
and a child. This was used as an adver- 


tisement for a dairy. So productive was | 


the group, fashioned from a material not 


unlike stucco, that other figures were con- | 


structed. For gasoline selling stations 
Sculptor Frolich produced a small, sta- 
tionary racing car, behind whose. stiff 
wheel there sits a speed demon, his face 


always lit with eagerness for the wild pace | 


which he will never attain. A rival to the 


brothers Carling, Sculptor Carlo Roma- | 


nelli, designed a group of bathing girls 
to advertise a beach club. The Carling 
Co., incorporated under the perhaps pre- 
posterous title of The Art-vertising Corp., 
most recently produced an advertisement 
for itself. This is in the form of that am- 
biguous creature, a white elephant. 

Often, no doubt, motorists, reduced to 
apathetic melancholy by endlessly gaudy 
hedges of advertising billboards, each pro- 
claiming the merits of some commercial 
product less convincingly than its own 


ugliness, have wondered why the ingenuity | 
which devised these signs has been unable | 


to appreciate the grave limits set upon 
their effectuality. Does their distasteful 
and irritatingly insistent presence prom- 
ise superiority in the merchandise which 
they represent.? Could not ingenuity, by 
devising a more inviting persuasion, dis- 


cover a more persuasive invitation? Plas- | 
tic advertising, in its originality would, for | 


the present at least, command attention. 


while, if properly executed, it would | 


always avoid the blatant indistinction of 
shoddy paper and painted boards. 


In Manhattan, sculpture for advertising 


purposes has taken another and possibly | 


more extragavant form. The National 
Small Sculpture Committee announced 
last week the fourth U. S. soap sculpture 
contest, for which prizes amounting, in 
amateur and professional classes, to $1,600 
are offered by Procter & Gamble, makers 


of Ivory Soap. Judges include famed | 
Gutzon Borglum, Lorado Taft, Charles | 


Dana Gibson; entries are received between 
Feb. t and May 1. 


The sculptures entered for the contest 


must be made of soap, may represent any- | 
thing in the world: fishes, white and slip- 


pery, are regarded as highly appropriate; 
towers and tiny castles, cool, perishable 
portraits, ladies whose blemishless beauty, 
Whose 9944400 percent purity, one foreign 
tear would spoil—these are permissible 
models. Of the soap statues submitted, 
many will be exhibited in the warm days 
of June, at the Anderson Galleries. 
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comes atime... 


when Ihe Devil Indifference 
. . laughs and says ‘shovel w 


The Devil Indifference urges you to take a chance on wet and 
snow covered roads. He tells you that you can pull through 
without WEED Chains (with just a little luck). 

But soon he laughs when he says “‘shovel’’. . . when you stall 
in snow and tractionless wheels spin around. He also gloats with 
glee if you sideslip or skid and skew off the road 

into the ditch. 


Don’t let devilish deceit mislead you. Put on 
WEED Chains before you start out. Then you 
will be sure of traction and a safe return. 


WEED CHAINS 


for pulling power in snow, mud and on ice 


Be sure you insist on the genuine 
WEED Chains. You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their red connecting 
hooks, gray galvanized side chains and 
brass plated steel cross chains with the 
name ‘‘WEED” stamped on every hook. 


4 rRoouct or tHe 
AMERICAN 
CHAIN COMPANY, lnc 
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Bull Wronged 


Gurope en 


VIA MONTREAL....... QUEBEC 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 





L- being spread about 


that people have a better time on the Empress 
liners. And so, on these ships, you find the 





regulars who cross every year—the experts at 
deck-tennis. 

Here are lovely ships of the popular 20,000- 
25,000 gross-ton class. Canadian Pacific hos- 
pitality and French chefs. Stewards who jump 
to every want with a “‘thank you very much.” 
Deck-sports with room and encouragement 
for everybody. 

You start from an Old-World town in 
America. 12 hours out, you’re still passing 
story-book villages. 48 hours out, you’re stil! 
glimpsing headlands and fishing schooners. 





Cherbourg in 6 days, Southampton in 64%. A 
different, a fast, an interesting route. 


Reserve now if you wish to make your 
y 


Every first-class room has running water, 
amazing spaciousness. Marble baths. Swim- 
ming pool. 3-room royal suites. All A deck is 


| 

spring crossing on the Empress of Australia. 
| 

public rooms. 
| 








Please call or write for schedule of 

1928 sailing dates 
Your own agent, or Canadian Pacific agents at 
Adlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, 
Ottawa, Vancouver, Toronto, Winnipeg, Nelson, 
Saint John, North Bay. 





Canadian 
Pacific 


World's Greatest Travel Sytem 








Shouts of men, screams of women, and 
the deep bellowing of a bull deeply 
wronged, enlivened, last week, the vi- 
vacious street life of downtown Madrid. 

Heartless butchers had wronged the bull 
by buying and attempting to slaughter 
him. With daring and originality he had 
escaped from the slaughter house by leap- 
ing out a low window. Now, with tail up 
and lashing, with head low and small eyes 
rolling wickedly, he purposed to charge 
down a street thronging with pre-dinner- 
time crowds. Stalked fear, reigned panic. 

Suddenly from the doorway of an office 
building emerged the great matador* 
Fortuna. He had been upstairs signing a 
contract. He carried no bull baiting gear, 
wore an inconspicuous rain coat. Even 
thus he was instantly recognized. 
Screamed women: “Save us Fortuna!” 
Throated men: “Kill the bull!” 

Serene, the great Fortuna moved with 
unhurried, catlike swiftness to satisfy the 
unreasonable demands of his public. 
Stripping off his rain coat he stepped be- 
fore the bull, swirling the garment through 
classic floreos as though it were a bull- 
fighter’s cloak, ‘““Go Alfonso!” he cried to 
a friend in the crowd, “Run! Get me a 
sword! Our little one (gesturing at the 
bull, now beginning to charge) will die 
when you return. .. .” 

Charged the bull—deftly drawn by 
Fortuna’s flirting rain coat away from the 
crowds and toward a stone wall against 
which horns scraped as the master leaped 
clear. Eight times this sport was repeated, 
on the rough, treacherous street. Then 
Fortuna’s frenzied amigo arrived, panting, 
to proffer him a sword. 

“Too bad, my little one,” cried Fortuna 
to the bull. “We should have met fairly 
in the ring. ‘er me | 
he withdrew a dripping sword. 


Down to the Sea 


In countless shipyards along the snow 


| blown coast, yachts are perched on stan- 


chions like huge huddled birds, shivering, 
waiting for spring. Yachtsmen puff their 
pipes solemnly at home, telling stories, 
wagering on races before summer winds. 
Yachtsmen pore over specifications, they 
telephone brokers, they enviously peruse 
stories in the newspapers of other yachts- 
men building palaces that float. Last week 
arrived in New York the Savarona, long- 
est motor yacht in the world, built at 
Wilmington, Del., for Mrs. Richard M. 
Cadwalader, of Philadelphia. Experts, 
friends, reporters scrambled along her 
decks absorbing her astounding luxuries, 
delved in her engine rooms peering at 
gauges, twiddling gadgets. 

Doubtless many famed yachtsmen 
failed to find time to examine the Sava- 
rona. Many of the greatest owners are 
yachtsmen only in spare moments. Arthur 
Curtiss James, philanthropist, proprietor 
of the tall black Aloha, longest of. sailing 
yachts, is the largest owner of railroad 
shares in U. S. He has to work. John 
Pierpont Morgan, who commands the 


*Literally, “killer.” 
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enormous black steamer Corsair, also 
works. But last week William Vincent 
Astor was not working. He was in Ger- 
many investigating his newest boat, big- 
gest oil burning yacht in the world, build- 
ing in Germany. This yacht, probably to 


be called the Nourmahal, after earlier. 


famed Astor yachts, will be flagship of 
the New York Yacht Club fleet. This 
privilege the Club secured by electing 
Vincent Astor Commodore for 1928. Vin- 
cent Astor is not an aggressive business- 
man. He finds time often to sit dreamily 
on board his stately craft, properly to de- 
vote many of his days to yachting, as any 
good commodore properly should. 


The Astor family were not seamen his- 
torically. Less than too years ago John 
Jacob Astor, first of the clan to stamp 
his name upon U. S., was still selling furs 
and dealing in Manhattan real estate with 
such finesse as to rear an historic fortune. 
He begat William Backhouse Astor, called 
“Landlord of New York,” who begat John 
Jacob Astor, who begat John Jacob Astor, 
who begat William Vincent Astor. 

Vincent Astor tutored valiantly to enter 
Harvard, whence after a year undistin- 
guished scholastically, socially tranquil, 
he departed when his father disappeared 
with the Titanic. Since leaving Cambridge 
he has handled, somewhat gingerly, his 
huge heritage of real estate, an able but 
not an avid realtor. 

His other preoccupation is mechanics. 
In his late ’teens he acquired a Franklin 
air cooled automobile which soon became 
his passion. Cheerfully greasy he dis- 
membered it and screwed it together again. 
Of late years aviation caught his mechan- 
ical mind’s eye and he learned flying, 
planning to commute by air between New- 
port and Manhattan. The war machinery 
of ships engrossed him in 1917-18 when 
he progressed from U. S. ensign to lieu- 
tenant and served actively in foreign 
waters. He loaned to the government for 
the war his Winchester, fastest large yacht 
(about 35 miles per hour) yet designed 
to carry man seaward from the noise of 
cities. 

Of the land because he owns the land, 
Mr. Astor discovered early the solace of 
the sea. Reporters cannot infest the 
oceans. The strain of question and answer 
to which a public figure is eternally sub- 
jected is particularly distasteful to the 
new commodore. Once, shrewdly said he: 
“The social gulf between Américans is not 
so much measured in money as in news- 
paper headlines.” 

On the new Nourmahal, building abroad 
because German shipyards work for less 
money, Vincent Astor will find gentle 
escape from the scrutiny and chatter of 
the world. On it he will find comfort and 
luxury beyond the dreams of the poor 
landlubber. On it he will be ruler of the 
New York Yacht Club fleet, most notable 
pleasure navy of the world. 

On the afternoon of July 30, 1844, John 
C. Stevens, on his yacht Gimcrack in the 
New York harbor off the Battery, met a 
group of men including John C. Jay, 
George L. Schuyler, James M. Waterbury 
and founded the New York Yacht Club. 
Its first clubhouse nestled on Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken, N. J. Its present home 
on West 44th Street, Manhattan, is the 
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shrine of social seamen the world over. 
Member boats over 30 feet on the water- 
line number more than 600. In the famed 
grillroom, designed like the salon of a ship, 
hang reproductions of all the notable ships 
of its history. Membership requires pres- 
entation of a model to this museum. There 
hangs, also, the stern board of the great 
yacht America, built by a syndicate headed 
by James C. Stevens, which sailed to Eng- 
land and raced against 15 British boats 
around the Isle of Wight. Queen Vic- 


toria, scanning the finish, saw the America | 


cross the line. ‘Who is second,” she 
asked. “There is no second,” was the 
answer. The U. S. invader won by hours. 
Succeeding the America, the Atlantic 
was the first of the famed U. S. racing 


yachts which defeated the Earl of Dun- | 


raven’s Valkyries, and in recent years the 
various Shamrocks of Sir Thomas Lipton. 
It is usually a syndicate of N. Y. Yacht 
Club men who finance the defence. The 
three winning boats this century have been 
the Columbia, Reliance, Resolute. In 
memory of the first great triumph the 
boats race for “America’s Cup.” 

Each summer the club takes a cruise. 
The largest sailed in 1906 when some 500 
boats went up to Newport and beyond. 
In 1909 the cruise flotilla fell foul of a 
blow off Cape Cod and were scattered to 
ports all over Massachusetts. One man 


was lost; many boats disabled. Since then | 


the fleet has run less to the open sea. 

The backbone of most of these clubs’ 
existences is local racing. From little 
dinghys raced by children all the way to 
the largest schooner yachts in the cult of 
sailing speed is worshipped. Many, par- 


ticularly inland clubs, race roaring motor | 


boats. The chief international races are 
between the famed 6 metre sailboats 
(about 35 feet on deck) for which British 
boats visit various foreign clubs including 
U.S. and U. S. boats are carried across 
the seas to race in foreign waters. This 
summer there will be a trans-pacific race 
to Honolulu. The King and Queen of 
Spain have offered cups for a_trans- 
atlantic sailing yacht race from New York 
to Santander, Spain. Two classes will race: 
boats 35 to 55 ft. on the waterline and 
boats over 55 ft. Many of the notable 
craft from Eastern harbors are entered 
including the Aloha, Atlantic, etc. The 
Atlantic, owned by Gerard B. Lambert 
(Listerine) holds the Sandy Hook to the 
Lizard (an English lighthouse) record; 
12 days, four hours. 

Yachts are rarely wrecked. Only the 
sturdiest, save in exceptional cases, go far 
to sea. Others are shrewdly, carefully 
sailed or navigated. Or perhaps yachts- 
men are lucky. Among the rare disasters 
are: The father of W. A. W. Stewart, one- 
time commodore of the potent Seawan- 
haka Yacht Club, Oyster Bay, L. I., was 
lost with a party in a hurricane off the 
Florida coast about 25 years ago. The 
Liev Eriksson, from Norway to New- 
foundland, with a party including William 
Washburn Nutting was lost off Iceland in 
1924. Alain J. Gerbault, famed French 
tennis player, bound around the world, 
is two months overdue in the South Sea 
Islands, believed lost. Last week cables 
reported a minor mishap when the yacht 
of H. Gordon Selfridge, leading London 
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Long research— 
but instant popularity 


HEREVER you go you hear people praising 

the General Electric Refrigerator. Almost over- 
night it has taken a prominent place in the thoughts 
of homemakers. 


One hears of its remarkable simplicity. That it 
hasn’t a single belt, fan or drain-pipe. That it hasn’t 
a bit of machinery under the cabinet—or in the 
basement. That it never needs oiling. There are 
many, many comments on the quietness with which 
it operates. There is much enthusiasm for the ex- 
treme roominess and the splendid strength of its 
gleaming cabinets. 


Overnight, it scems . .. . but for more than fifteen 
years the vast laboratories of General Electric have 
been busy with the development of this truly revo- 
Jutionary refrigerator. Several thousand refrigerators, 
of nineteen different types, were made, field-tested 
and improved before this model was finally evolved. 
It was a long and expensive process—but nowhere 
in the field of electric refrigeration have engineers 
and scientists done their work so well. 


Write us today for descriptive booklet H-2. It will 
give you complete specifications of all the models. 


GENERAL (@ ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 





merchant, grounded on the Dalmatian 
coast. 


The longest yacht in the world is John 
Pierpont Morgan’s steamer Corsair. 304 
ft. overall. Steam. 

The King of England enjoys himself 
on the Victoria and Albert, 280 ft. overall. 
Steam. 

The President’s steam yacht Mayflower 
is 272 ft. overall. Steam. 

The longest sailing yacht is Arthur Cur- 
tiss James’s Aloha, 218 ft., noted above. 

The biggest yacht in point of view of 
tonnage is Vincent Astor’s building in 
Germany. A Diesel engine oil burner. 
Over 2,000 tons. 

These craft, queens of their pampered 
class, compare feebly with their profes- 
sional big sisters. The Leviathan is 907 
ft. long; 50,057 tons. 

What Vincent Astor’s new boat will cost 
is variously estimated, up to $2,000,000. 
She has nine staterooms, eight bathrooms. 
Her cruising radius is 12,000. Her speed 
144 miles per hour. She requires a crew 
of 38. Bare running expenses for such a 
boat are estimated at well over $100,000 
a year. Entertainment expenses can easily 
run the year’s budget to $300.000. 
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How could I talk— 

2 With throat raw and 
with painful this is not 
h an alibi. The wife 
that answers sensibly: 
“See the doctor to- 

”? 
throat? morrow.” And she 
often adds: “Get a 
bottle of Formamint at the corner 
drug store now.” 

For physicians approve of Forma- 
mint. Unlike other remedies, it can 
betaken all day long — wherever yougo. 

Carry a bottle of pleasant Forma- 
mint tablets with you. Especially in 
dusty, crowded places. To treat sore 
throat, one every hour; as a preven- 
tive, one every two hours. All drug- 
gists. 

ormamint 
THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-12.113 W. 18th St., N. Y.C. 
Send me, free, samples of Formamint in metal case. 


Name 
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Born. To Princess Anna Ilynski, and 
the Grand Duke Dimitri of Russia, cousin 
of the late Tsar Nicholas; a son, in Lon- 
don. From his father the child inherits 
the unlikely chance of someday becoming 
Tsar of Russia; from his mother, who was 
Miss Audrey Emery of Manhattan, the 
millions of his late grandfather, Leather 
King John Emery. 


Reported Engaged. Michael Arlen, 
whose name used to be Dikran Kuyumjian, 
famed Mayfair novelist, dramatist, pop- 
ularizer of green hats; to Countess Atlanta 
Mercati, daughter of Count Alexander 
Mercati, onetime Lord Chamberlain to a 
King of Greece. 


Engaged. Howard Fisher, youngest of 
the seven brothers of the Fisher Body 
Corp. fame; to Miss Justine Price, daugh- 
ter of the late Lawrence Price, head of the 
Auto Body Co., onetime leading rival of 
the Fisher Corp., of Lansing, Mich. 


Married. Philip Tell Dodge, 76, 
founder and president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co., director of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Co.; to Miss Lilias 
Sutherland, 45, of Manhattan; in Man- 
hattan. 


Married. Ely Ney, famed pianist, 
onetime wife of Conductor Willem Van 
Hoogstraten; to Coal Dealer Paul Allais, 
of Chicago; in Los Angeles. 


Married. Miss Rosamond Pinchot, 23, 
actress (The Miracle; now with the Rein- 
hardt Co.), niece of onetime Governor of 
Pennsylvania Gifford Pinchot; to William 
Gaston, Manhatian lawyer, son of the late 
Colonel William Alexander Gaston, potent 
Boston lawyer, onetime (1902) Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts; at West Chester, Pa. 


Married. William Childs, 62, president 
and owner of Childs Co. (wheat cakes and 
coffee); to Mrs. Victoria Ludgate Murray; 
in Basking Ridge, N. J. 


Elected. Dr. Frederick James Kelly, 
Dean of Administration, University of 
Minnesota; to be president of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, succeeding Dr. Alfred Hora- 
tio Upham. 


Died. John Angus McKay, 63, presi- 
dent and publisher of The Spur and Golf 


Iliustrated ; in Manhattan. 


af | 

Died. Vicente Blasco Ibanez, most 
famed living Spanish author | Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse; Mare Nostrum; 
Blood and Sand; Alfonso XIII Unmasked 
(banned in his own country); others]; of 
bronchial pneumonia; at his villa in Men- 
ton, France, where he lived, a voluntary 
exile. Of Spain under the dictatorship of 
Primo de Rivera, he wrote: . it de- 
teriorates.”’ His monarch he called “slave.” 
In retaliation, a Spanish diplomat, the 
Marques de Merry del Val, explained: 
. his loose, inaccurate style has pre- 
vented him ... from admission to the 
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Spanish Academy of Letters.” 


(Time, 
Oct. 3). 


Died. Douglas Haig, 66, first Earl 
Haig, 20th Laird of Bemerside, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the British armies in 


the War; in London; of heart failure © 


(seep. 12). 


. . . 


Died. Ira Adelbert Place, 73, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel for the New 
York Central Railroad; in Manhattan 


Died. Talcott Williams, 78, famed 
newspaperman, chosen by Joseph Pulitzer 
to be the first head (1912-1919) of the 
Columbia School of Journalism; in Man- 
hattan. 


AERONAUTICS 


Gaol 


Last week a wandering boy came home 
and for his welcome went to jail. Bert 
Acosta, bold, black haired flyer who sat 
beside Commander Byrd in his flight to 
France, snuggled his plane too close to 
his native Naugatuck, and was the first 
man booked in Connecticut police sta- 
tions for violating the aviation law which 
prohibits flying below 2,000 feet over 
population centres. Acosta plead guilty, 
apologized, went to jail. Meanwhile sher- 
iffs hurried up from New Jersey to com- 
plicate his chancery. Warrants were out 
for his arrest. The Splitdorf Electric Co. 
complained that Acosta owed $4,445 for 
electrical equipment in a plane with which 
he planned to try for the endurance record. 
A sheriff’s writ attached the plane. Acosta 
climbed in by night and flew it to Con- 
necticut. 


Hit the Deck 


The U. S. Navy, strictly male organiza- 
tion, kept a secret. For some time plans 
had been brewing to land the giant dirig- 
ible Los Angeles on the deck of the air- 
craft carrier Saratoga. So delicate and 
important was the experiment that news 
was guarded until the trick was turned. 
Nosing out to sea last week the Los An- 
geles met the Saratoga off the Virginia 
Capes. Both headed into the light, gusty 
wind. The dirigible dipped gently, close 
to the carrier; then bucked like a fright- 
ened horse. A vagrant gust tossed it 200 
feet in air. Again it angled downward, 
its sensitive nose smelling the sea ship 
tentatively. Ropes were dropped, sailors 
dragged the huge sky ship closer, held it 
fast. A hose was hoisted aboard the Los 
Angeles. Refuelling was simulated; sup- 
plies, passengers exchanged. 

Naval big-wigs congratulated Com- 
mander Charles E. Rosendahl of the Los 
Angeles exultantly. The test proving that 
floating filling stations are feasible, wid- 
ened immeasurable the range of dirigible 
utility. Commercial dirigible interests 
eagerly proclaimed that trans-oceanic air- 
ship travel was a more immediate prob- 
ability now that dirigibles may nose safely 
down to the vast smooth expanse of land- 
ing deck superimposed on aircraft mother 
ships. The flying deck of the Saratoga is 
880 ft. long; the Los Angeles 680 ft. 
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Dentists 


Knowledge that three out of four people 
inthe U. S. do not use tooth brushes vexed 
dentists who, although they were attending 
the 64th annual meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society last week, represented the 
profession throughout the country. The 
Chicago society has taken national rank 
next to only the American Dental Associa- 
tion (which meets in Minneapolis next 
August ). 

Because of such negligence the U. S. has 
been buying about 120,000,000 false teeth 
each year. The situation would be worse, 
were it not for the years of dental educa- 
tion spread by the 65,000 practitioners in 
the U. S. (and Canada). Those who were 
at Chicago last week urged factories and 
labor unions t6 establish dental clinics. 
They applauded the recent formation of 
the Society for the Promotion of Chil- 
dren’s Dentistry. Dentists make money 
fixing teeth; they can make as much keep- 
ing teeth healthy, and that is their wish. 


Blind Deeds 


Forty-seven years ago, in June, Helen 
Adams Keller was born, at Tuscumbia, 
Ala) For a year and a half she was a 
healthy and good natured little absurdity ; 
then, in her second winter, some jealous 
deity reached out his hand toward Helen 
Keller. She had an illness, ‘acute conges- 
tion of the stomach and brain”; afterward 
she was as deaf and as blind as an idol. 
For five years, “a peevish, unmanageable 
little animal,” she squirmed in the horror 
of an endless gloom. Then the wise fingers 
of Anne Sullivan Macy, tracing with infin- 
ite patience signs and symbols upon her 
hand, brought Helen Keller along a lane to 
light. Years later she could read and write. 
Years later still, when she was an author, 
lecturer, philanthropist, Mark Twain could 
say that the two most interesting char- 
acters of the roth century were Napoleon 
and Helen Keller. 

To this Helen Keller, living now in 
Forest Hills, L. I., last week were sent 
three thick volumes from the New York 
Public Library. We, famed Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s account of his most famed esca- 
pade, had been translated into braille type 
for blind readers; these were the first im- 
pressions of the translation. Helen Keller 
read them slowly because, carrying her 
police dog puppy downstairs a few days 
before, she had fallen and hurt her arms. \ 
dog sat beside her as she read, looking with 
bright uncomprehending eyes at the book 
she held. Last May, when the world was 
in an uproar over Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh’s flight, Helen Keller had been in- 
formed of the incredible fact with frenz’>d 
nudges, incoherent pumm lings. Now she 
was able to picture to herself the plane 
caroming through the darkness above the 
sea. Her sentient fingers touched the tiny 
mountain range that led across her page. 
Now he was over the green meadows 
of Ireland. Helen Keller smiled. When 


he landed, she could imagine herself hear- | 


ing those cheers in a Paris twilight. 


Braille is familiar, but too few people 
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At last—a Graflex priced within reach of everybody. “Series B”’—3%"'x 
4%" — speed up to 1/1000 second — $80. Other models $85 to $375. 


Featured hy A Good Dealer Everywhere 
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FOLMER-GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


Learn how people all over the 
country are building an income through 
investment in United First Mortgage 
bonds. 

These bonds have back of them securi- 
ties of exceptional soundness—first 
mortgages on carefully appraised and 
selected improved real estate. Thus 
maximum return consistent with safety 
is assured. 


The United States Mortgage Bond Com: | 


pany operates under state supervision. 


Get Our Bond Book 


Send now for the book that tells how 
you can buy bonds with small regular 
payments. You can deposit small sums 
with us and get 6% interest on these 
deposits while paying for the bonds— 
you can buy $50—$100—$250 or $1000 
bonds-one at a time or in large numbers. 
You can fit your investment program to 
your pocket book, make your fortune 
grow steadily, and build a 
income. We will send full list and 
description of United First Mortgage 
Bond issues with the booklet. When 
you start clipping coupons you start 
toward a substantial income and free- 

dom from financial worry. You get 
a good yicld with safety. You enjoy 
dealing with us as your fortune gTOWS. 
Get the book today. Just send coupon. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY 
WRITE 2 Re: sed yo Ae 
TODAY 





361 U.S. Mortgage Building 
Detroit, Mich. 





a folk tt ee | 
i se 
p UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., a 
‘ 361 U.S. Mortgage Bidg., Detroit, Mich. a 
g Gentlemen: Please mail copy of book, “The Habit a 
7 of Success”, r 
WN ' 
ft Name. t 
4 Address * ‘ 
t City State___ = t 
bree eee neem 


ULTIVATE the habit of success. 


permanent 
| 


know its history, understand how blind 
people use it. In 1771, Valentine Haiiy, 
a Frenchman, saw a troupe of blind 
beggars performing tricks in the street. 
Touched by the spectacle, he determined 
to find some way to aid blind people, some 









©/nternational 


BLIND HELEN KELLER 


Like Lindbergh, like Napoleon. 


way in which, if they could never see, they 
might at least learn to read. His method, 
a system of printing books with embossed 
letters, was developed and improved by 
Louis Braille. The code which bears his 
name is an alphabet in which the letters 
are represented by raised dots, differing in 
number and position. 

To a person who is able to see, language 
seems entirely a visual idiom. The gigantic 
concept of enabling those who cannot see, 
to imagine the meanings of the words they 
read, was the beginning of an _ extraor- 
dinary change in the condition of people 
| who had heretofore been only a little less 

tragically useless than lepers. Now com- 

petent organizations function to aid the 
blind. In Mount Healthy, the Trader sis- 
ters, one blind, both with foresight, have 
established the Clovernook Press. There. 
printed books in 
a ben- 





by subscription, ar 
braille. 
| elicent government charges no postage on 
books mailed to the blind. Workers from 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
apply their efforts to the readjustment of 
other sightless persons, t funds for 
the work, conduct surveys in order to dis- 
cover what occupations are most suitable 
to blind arrange with clubs or 
with individuals to have books printed in 
braille. 
Indubitably, this work has been enor- 
| mously aided through the publicity as well 
as by the personal efforts supplied by 
blind, mute Helen Keller. Impressed with 
the miracle which made doubly terrible 
Homer’s cry, “O dark, dark, dark, amid the 


Kindly senators pass laws; 


nl 
COLC( 


persons, . 


*Tentative results of this survey show the 
most common occupations to be: factory work 
| (assembling, packing, inspection, glass-cutting, 
working punch and drill presses); piano tuning; 
store & stand keeping; salesmanship (especially 
insurance); teaching; music (organ, radio con- 
cert work, vaudeville, orchestra). Less fre- 
quent occupations: osteopathy, journalism, poul- 
try raising, stenography, law, operating dicta- 
phones. 


blaze of noon, irrevocably dark, total 
eclipse without all hope of day,” she could 
pity Milton, “upbraiding the world in high 
astounding terms,” whose “light was spent 
ere half his days.” She could doubt, in 
her heart, that it was a Nemesis who, that 
far-away, forgotten winter, had laid his 
hand upon her eyes. She could sense, per- 
haps, a certain graciousness, a certain 
ironic but charming delicacy in the fate 
which permitted Helen Keller who had 
been deaf and blind almost since her birth 
to read, last week, the story of a compan- 
ion pioneer, a man who, like herself, had 
moved quickly through a dangerous dark. 
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Mason, Elk, Knight 


Abraham Lincoln was but faintly famed 
as a newspaperman. Yet his writings for 
the Sangamon Journal, Springfield, Ill. 
were the nursery rhymes from which de- 
veloped the majestic cadences of the Get- 
tysburg Address. The newspaper with 
this notable tradition, now named the Illi- 
nois State Journal, has just passed to the 
control of Col. Ira Clifton Copley. One 
newspaper acquisition at a time is nor- 
mally enough for growing publishers. Not 
so Col. Copley. He stretched half across 
a continent and added almost simultane- 
ously the San Diego Union and Tribune 
to his pack* of papers. 

Col. Copley was married to California 
three dozen years ago when he took to 
wife a lady from Los Angeles. Previously 
he had attended Yale whence he returned 
to his native Illinois to manage and con- 
solidate gas works. He has represented 
Illinois in Congress six terms. Newspaper 
publishing, begun 22 years ago, has finally 
weaned him utterly from public utilities 
and public life. 

Fifty-two thousand San Diegoists read 
the Union and Tribune every day. These 
two papers have been and will be Repub- 
lican; will try to hoist Hoover to the 
Presidency. But Col. Copley is no 
haughty, hard-to-get-to hero of the frigid 
rich. He is a Mason, an Elk, a Knight of 
Pythias. 


Gannett By Invitation 


Frank Ernest Gannett at 52 took into 
his family a 111 year old child last week. 
The child had been looking for a father for 
six years. The question was considered 
eugenically and Mr. Gannett was chosen 
on his record as an honest publisher. The 
child is the Hartford Times and its addi- 
tion brings Mr. Gannett’s newspaper fam- 
ily to ten. Over $5,000,000, noted as the 
largest cash consideration ever involved 
in New England newspaper deals, was Mr. 
Ganneit’s price of fatherhood. 

This aged but immensely healthy news- 
paper was owned and operated by Alfred 
E. Burr, pére, and Willie O. Burr, fils, 
from 1829 to 1921. During the latter 
years Willie Burr had largely transferred 
control but he lived to see the paper estab- 
lished in a colonnaded home which com- 
bines a dignity and beauty rarely found in 





*Includes Aurora Beacon-News, Joliet Herald- 
News, Elgin Courier, ail Lllinois. 
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factories for news production. Valued em- 
ployees assumed control. Presently they 
decided on a sale. No whispers went 
abroad that the Hartford Times was on 
the market. The owners quietly nominated 
Frank Gannett because he prints sound, 
honest newspapers, large and small. 

The Hartford Times sells 60,000 papers 
every day, 20,000 more than its stately 
contemporary, the Hartford Courant. It 
has the largest volume of advertising of 
any daily in New England. It professes 
independent Democratic tendencies which 
will be undisturbed. Local executives, in 
the main, continue to control. Hartford 
will read the same newspaper. 

Frank Gannett believes in managing 
newspapers as Britain manages her colo- 
nies—giving every possible independence. 
He has no central policy to which all must 
conform. Personally he has Democratic 
predilections and, oddly enough, approves 
Prohibition. With his Times-Union he 
battled bitterly against Republican boss 
George Aldrich in Rochester and installed 
acity manager. He is happy to fight furi- 
ously over local conditions he considers 
wrong and should be right. 

To this policy of marching under no 
banner except right and reality Mr. Gan- 
nett adds a shrewd hobby. He insists his 
properties be “home papers.” Shoddy 
sensationalism, cheap dirt, anything that 
offends “folks” find no space. Such a pol- 
icy in smaller cities and rural districts is 
as sure to sell papers as is the astounding 
filth of the tabloid press in a metropolis. 
And it leaves the publisher an easy con- 
science. 

The seeds of this system were sowed at 
Ithaca. Mr. Gannett worked his way 
through college as a reporter on the Cor- 
nell Sun. Ten years later he purchased the 
Elmira, N. Y. Gazette and merged it to 
the Star Gazette. Since then his acquisi- 
tions include: 

Ithaca Journal-News 

Rochester Times-Union 

Utica Observer-Dispatch 

Elmira Advertiser 

Newburg (N. Y.) News 

Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News 

Beacon (N. Y.) News 

Olean (N. Y.) Herald 

Hartford Times 

Their total circulation is about 250,000. 
The Beacon Wews, smallest, has 2,500. 

In August, 1926, he went far afield and 
bought the Twin City Sentinel, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (Time, Aug. 23, 1926). He 
later sold it. 

He will buy other journals. Yet he dis- 
likes the characterization of a “newspaper 
chain.” He prefers separate entities; has 
no desire to control the destinies of count- 
less copies from a secluded desk; no wish 
to make over Connecticut Yankees in the 
likeness of up-state New York farmers. 

To this end it is carefully noted at the 
conclusion of the announcement in the 
Hartford Times that his family are good 
New Englanders, having settled in Scitu- 
ate, Mass., in 1640. Completely to allay 
doubts of suspiciously conservative Hart- 
ford readers it is further noted that his 
general manager, Frank E. Tripp’s grand- 
mother was Nancy Fairbanks of the Ded- 
ham, Mass. Fairbankses and that his 
grandfather was descended from Newport, 
R. I. Tripps since the 17th century. It is 
no upstart publishing organization which 
has accepted Hartford’s invitation. 


BUSINESS 


More Mergers 


Builders & Engineers. Merged as 
United Ergineers & Constructors Inc. are 
the United Gas Improvement Co. of Phil- 
adelphia, Public Service Production Co. 
of Newark, N. J., Day & Zimmerman 
Engineering & Constructing Co. of Phila- 
delphia and Dwight P. Robinson & Co. 
Inc. of Manhattan. The four already 
have contracts for $100,000,000 worth of 
work in the U. S., South America, Spain. 
At their head is Dwight Parker Robinson, 
58, who, as first president of the Inter- 
national Shipbuilding Corp., developed 
Hog Island ship yards during the War. 
Before that he was Stone & Webster’s 
master of engineering and construction 
activities. And before that he earned de- 





grees from both Harvard (A.B.) and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(S.B.):. 


£ 


Building Materials. Directors 0‘ 


Certain-Teed Products Corp. and of 
Beaver Board Companies agreed on a 
$45,000,000 consolidation. Certain-Teed 
makes shingles & other roofing materials, 
building & insulated papers, dry asphalt 
& tarred felt, linoleum and other floor 
coverings, oil cloth, plaster and gypsum 
products, paints, varnishes, enamels. 
Beaver makes roofing materials, gypsum 
and plaster products, wood fibre boards. 


Drugs. President Louis Kroh Liggett 
of United Drug Co. recommended to his 
stockholders the merger of their company 
(one of the largest chains of drug stores in 
the world) with the Sterling Products Inc. 
of West Virginia (largest producer of 
household remedies in the U. S.). Com- 
bined assets would be $145,700,000. 


Steel Fist 


Handsome & tall Cyrus Stephen Eaton, 
who has his fingers on the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., the Trumbull Steel Co. and 
the Inland Steel Co., crooked two of his 
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fingers last week and the merger of 


Buckling Down 


Organizing to meet constantly 


keener competition means more 


then a rigorous resolve to fight. 


It means, first, the gathering of 


all facts as to costs—among 


them -the all-important facts 


as to fixed property charges, 


maintenance and depreciation 
These are best supplied through 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
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Republic and Trumbull became a prob- 
ability. Republic stockholders ratified the 
project. Trumbull stockholders are yet to 
vote on it. Joined, they have assets of 
nearly $190,000,000, and capacity to pro- 
duce 1,900,000 tons of steel ingots yearly. 
Besides bending those fingers last week, 
Mr. Eaton wiggled his Inland finger ma- 
sonically towards the executives of Inland 
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Cyrus STEPHEN EATON 
Preacher, merger. 


Steel and Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Among them were men hitherto more 
notable than he in steel, men such as Pres- 
ident James A. Campbell of Youngstown, 
Chairman Leopold E. Block of Inland and 
President P. D. Block of Inland. They 
and their colleagues agreed upon the 
merger of the two corporations. A major- 
ity of their directors and stockholders 
must yet formally agree. If they do, as 
seems probable, their combined assets will 
be $385,000,000, their ingot capacity 
4.942.000 tons yearly. Surpassing them in 
the U. S. will be only U. S. Steel (assets 
$2,500,.000,000 ingot capacity, 23,035.100 








for the entire period. 
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tons) and Bethlehem Steel (assets $650,- 
000,000; ingot capacity 7,600,000 tons).* 
These mergers are virtually consummated. 
Others are possible (Time, Dec. 5). 

Mr. Eaton is worth $50,000,000 him- 
self.+ He is a partner in Otis & Co., Cleve- 
land, investment bankers.** Only a few 
years ago, a new-comer to Cleveland, 
he was preaching in a small Baptist church 
whenever the regular pastor was absent. 
His voice remains mellow & resonant. Un- 
ostentatiously he gives much money to 
church needs, hunts with hounds, rears 
seven children. Although democratic, Otis 
& Co. employes hold him in greater awe 
than they do Charles A. (“Charlie”) Otis, 
head of the firm. 


More Earnings 


The new leaf in the book of business is 
not turned over until late January or early 
February. The previous page must be left 
in perfect order. Last week certain corpo- 
rations announced that their 1927 books 
were neatly balanced, then published their 
earnings. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. (‘Pic- 
tures of Romance”’)—$8,050,000. Previ- 
ous year, $5,600,815. 

William Wrigley Jr. & Co. (Spearmint, 
Doublemint, Juicy Fruit, P. K. chewing 
gums )—$9,637,575. Previous year $o,- 
100,170. 

Forhan Co. (“For the gums”)—$631,- 
204. Previous year, $550,835 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. (ciga- 
rets: Chesterfield, Fatima, Piedmont; 
smoking tobacco: Velvet, Granger Rough 
Cut; chewing tobacco: Star, Horse Shoe) 
—$18,743,395. Previous year, $17,636,- 
046. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. (rubber footwear, 
tires, mechanical goods, druggists’ sun- 
dries )—$11,700,000. Previous year $5,- 
065,110. 

Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
(everything by mail), reported greatest 
efficiency in its history, largest volume of 
business, largest earnings—-$13,127,431. 
Previous year, $8,806,290. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago (every- 
thing by mail), reported greatest efficiency 
in its history, largest volume of business, 
largest earnings—$25,022,552. Previous 
year, $21,908,120. 

F. W. Woolworth Co 
nickel or a dime. )—$35,350,473 
year, $28,204,928. 

Detroit Edison Co. (electricity for light, 
toast, dishwashing) announced earnings of 
$47,379,778 ( 1926 — was $44,854,735) 
and complained : Taxes continue to be a 
grief.” 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. (Second largest 
U. S. steel corporation) —$15,826,142. 
Previous year $20,246,167. “Unfortunately 

*Last week U. S. Steel was operating at 83% 
of its capacity, the others at an average of 72 

practically the same production rates as at 
that time last year. At the end of last March, 
U. S. Steel was at practically 100%, the ‘‘inde- 
pendents” at 87%. Expectations for this spring 
are the same. 

tMade chiefly by his activities in public 
utilities at Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio, Kan- 
sas City, Washington, Baltimore, Annapolis. He 
is a director of the Bowman-Biltmore Hotels 
Corp. and, when in Manhattan always stops 
at the Biltmore. 

**Another Otis partner is Joseph Oriel Eaton 


(president of Eaton Axle & Spring Co.), no 
relative to Cyrus Stephen Eaton. 
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the economies in production have not 
resulted in a corresponding increase in 
the net income, because the prices of 
steel products have steadily declined,” 
said President Eugene Gifford Grace. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (du- 
Pont rayon, chemicals, explosives, toilet- 
ware, Fabrikoid, etc., etc.) —$41,113,968. 
Previous year, $37,199,164. 

General Cigar Co. (Robert Burns, White 
Owl, William Penn, Laddies, Van Dyck) 
—$3,366,136. Previous year, $2,562,812. 

Adolf Gobel, (sausages) — $408,465. 
Previous year, $129,984. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc. (“61” floor var- 
nish, “61” lacquer, Vitralite, Effecto)— 
$1,325,656. Previous year, $1.330.503. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp. (workers’ share 
in oe shoe profits) $4,332,685. Previous 


year, $3,697,878. 
Elephants 


White elephants are a symbol for useless 
beauty, for that which is at the same time 
precious and without value. In the Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, last week, the 
Central Furniture Co. of Louisville inserted 
a full-page advertisement of a sale. Around 
the edge of the page, in the corners of the 
page, through the middle of the page, were 
pictures of elephants, elephants, elephants, 
silhouetted in white against a black back- 
ground. In all there were 21 small white 
elephants, one large white elephant. Under 
each small frisky pachyderm was noted 
some item included in the sale, as “Jumbo 
Specials in Bedroom Suites, ” “White Ele- 
phant Kitchen Cabinets,” “WwW hite Elephant 
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But there is a coffee with the caffeine taken out. The 
name is Kaffee Hag. It is pure coffee—an exquisite 
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and aroma. And you can drink it to your heart’s con- 
tent, at any hour, without a thought of harm. 

Kaffee He ig is a blend of some of the finest coffee 
grown. We remove the caffeine before roasting, but 
every delight is left intact. Caffeine is tasteless and 
odorless. So Kaffee Hag oft rs you pure coffee at its 
best without restriction on use. 
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they desire. Someone in your home will do so. Send 
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test. It will be a delightful revelation. Clip coupon now. 
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Bargains in Floor Coverings.” Under the 
large white elephant was a paragraph: “The 
Reason: A white elephant is an article that 
has been a slow seller. . They are 
‘White Elephants’ to us but they are ex- 
traordinary bargains to you.” Readers, 
thinking this a frank, logical and apt ex- 
planation of a clever advertisement, 
patronized the sale. 


Motor Cars 


Auto-conscious citizens have been kept 
in a titter of excitement since the intro- 
duction of Ford, model A, through the 
successive automobile shows, the succes- 
sive price cuttings. If citizens had over- 
emphasized the importance of the vehicle 
industry in 1927, they were brusquely 
brought to their senses last week. They 
learned from Washington that the past 
year had been relatively ineffectual, auto- 
wise. The number of passenger cars sold 
was 2.938,868; less than 1926, less than 
1925, less than 1924, less than 1023 

On the same day General Motors Corp. 


(“A family of products and people”) an- | 
nounced its sales figures, which had gone 


opposite to the trend of the industry. The 
‘family” had sold in 1027, 1.554.577 cars; 
in 1926, 1,215,826. Its 1926 profits had 
been $186,231.182; its 1027 profits are 


expected to have been $230,000,000 


Steel Trains 


One hundred fifty two train passengers 
were killed in 1926 (latest available 
figures). In 1906, when the travelling 
public was much smaller, 359 were killed. 
Steel coaches, which in large part have 
replaced wooden coaches on the major 
railroads, largely explain the difference.* 
In 1906 a train wreck meant a holocaust— 
passengers mangled in cars telescoped and 
burning. In 1926 a wreck meant simply a 
bad accident. Steel may twist in a crash. 
It does not splinter nor burn. 

Pioneer in equipping passenger trains 
with all-steel cars was the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Since 1907 it has bought no 
wooden ones. What wooden cars it owned 
then, it has gradually been retiring. Last 
year 559 went into the discard. Last week 
went the rest, when Pennsylvania directors 
authorized President William Wallace At- 
terbury to spend $20,000,000 to $21,000,- 
000 for 595 steel passenger, passenger-bag- 
gage, scenery, refrigerator and horse-ex- 
press cars. In reserve. for only the greatest 
of traffic emergencies, the road will keep 
200 wooden passenger cars. 


Travel 


College Cruise. Round - the - world 
cruises for $1050.25—first-class passage on 
the President Polk, President Hayes or 
President Adams—such was the offer made 
last week by the Dollar Line to “men and 
women students of accredited schools, to 
alumni, to parents, professors and teach- 
ers.” Cruises are to begin when school 
semesters end this summer, to conclude 
in time for autumn registrations. Ships, 
carrying both men and women, will sail 

*Other important factors of safety: more 


precise train operations, better signals, elimina- 
tion of grade crossings, safety-first education, 
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takes keen interest in the Annual Meet- 
ing of the stockholders of this company, 
on thelast Monday of every February. 
From this stately pillared assembly hall, 
the entire proceedings are also broad- 
cast. Listen in and learn facts about 
operation and earnings. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 153 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Send 


for the year book. This stock listed on Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 
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from Los Angeles and San Francisco, with 
Seattle an alternative debarkation port. 
The cruise fare includes railroad transpor- 
tation in the U.S. 


California. With President Philip Al- 
bright Small Franklin of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., Manhattan, among 
her full complement of passengers, the 
new Panama-Pacific Liner California 
(True, Jan. 30) left New York last week 
on her maiden voyage to San Francisco. 


Cinemagnification 

When William Fox, cinema magnate, 
magnifies his business, as he again did last 
week by the purchase of 356 theatres. he 
enjoys the luxury of reminiscence. Tul- 
chva, Hungarian village, was his start: 


~ Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and _ exceptional 
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the cinema-gorged gulches at Los Angeles 
his end. On the way was childhood immi- 
gration to the U. S.; adult work in Man- 
hattan cutting cloth to cloak & suit pat- 
terns for $17 a week; saving of $1,600 and 
purchase of a Brooklyn “hole in the wall” 








©Keystone 
WILLIAM Fox 
Only Paramount outstrings him. 


for exhibition of what passed for moving 
pictures in 1904; investment, speculation, 
expansion as an exhibitor, producer, dis- 
tributor of films. 

Last March he bought the Roxy Theatre 
in Manhattan for “more than $15,000,000” 
two weeks after it opened. Seating 6,200 
people it has been called the “largest 
theatre in the world,” has been entirely 
filled at practically every performance, to 
his great profit. For him it is a world of 
amusement in itself. But that world and 
a baker’s dozen of cinema display houses 
in Manhattan were not enough for him. 
He looked westward. 

Along the Pacific Coast—in California, 
Oregon and Washington—and in Nevada 
and Montana, the West Coast circuit 
owned 250 theatres. In Wisconsin was the 
Saxe circuit with 5o houses, and in Chicago 
the Ascher circuit’s seven. Their proper- 
ties combined were worth $100,000,000. 
The Paramount - Famous - Lasky group 
wanted them, as did the First National 
and the Metro-Goldwyn. Mr. Fox bid 
highest, won. With more than 300 houses 
in his circuit he has assured display for 
the films his three California studios pro- 
duce. Only Paramount - Famous - Lasky, 
who control Publix Theatres, outstring 
him in the cinema field.* 


Re-Discount Rate 


The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank last 
week increased its rediscount rate from 
34 to 4%. At once the Richmond Federal 
Reserve Bank did likewise. It was the first 
time since August, 1926 that any of the 12 
Federal Reserve Banks had increased their 
rates. The rate movement had been widely 
opposite. By last September it had become 
throughout the U. S. 343%. 

*The Keith-Albee & Orpheum vaudeville cir- 
cuits, now merged (Time, Dec. 19), control 700 
theatres. 
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Train Radio 


Experiments with radio communication 


between moving trains and railroad signal - 


towers had previously been made, but 
never before so successfully as last week 
on a mile-long New York Central freight 
train. In a tower at South Schenectady, 
N. Y., were Edward W. Rice Jr. and other 
General Electric officials; on the train 
were New York Central officials. They 
talked together, and clearly, as the train 
moved. 

In the locomotive was a 50-watt radio 
transmitter, which got its power from the 
engine’s headlight generator. A brass rail 
on the tender served as aerial. A mile 
back on the caboose was a wire antenna 
and inside a 50-watt transmitter energized 
bv a generator which the caboose axles 
operated. Trainmen and engineer com- 
municated easily. 

Values of the experiment: (1) Train 
crews need not signal one another with 
lanterns, flags or whistle toots; brakemen 
need not dog-trot over moving car tops to 
deliver messages to engineers; (2) Train 
dispatchers can give orders without stop- 
ping trains; (3) The voice supplements 
automatic train signals. 


Aluminum Ring 


A flock of strange, crested birds flapped 
jerkily, like tired oarsmen, westward from 
England to the Newfoundland Coast. They 
dropped to land, some to die immediately 
—bundles of white, bay and bottle green 
feathers. Some capered crazily on their 
spindly legs, soon to die with broad, round 
wing outstretched in a last flap and necks 
outstretched — like architectural orna- 
ments. A few lived. They were lapwings, 
whose eggs (“plovers’ eggs”) British 
gourmets find piquant. Only in isolated 
cases had lapwings before been seen in 
North America. They are natives of north- 
ern Europe and Asia and, ornithologists 
believed, lacked hardihood or strength to 
fly the Atlantic. That this flock had done 
so, W. H. D. Witherby, British ornitholo- 
gist, asserted in London last week. He 
had just received a small aluminum ring 
found in Newfoundland on the leg of one 
of those wearied lapwings. He himself 
had fastened the ring on the bird more 
than a year ago.* 


Tough Cricket 


Alfred Lee Loomis, Manhattan banker 
and physicist, and Frank E. Lutz, curator 
of insects at the American Museum of 
Natural History, played scientific tricks 
with a cricket. They played the black bug 
in a vacuum and in a container of com- 
pressed air; for ten minutes they whirled 

*Last week Frederick Charles Lincoln of the 
U. S. Biological Survey (a division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture) announced that 1,000 
or more volunteer bird lovers had banded 
270,000 birds. Details are in the Departments 
pamphlet “Returns from Banded Birds 1923 to 
1926,” which may be had for the asking. The 
cumulative information describes the life his- 
tories and economic advantages of birds. 
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Avrrep Lee Loomis 
“Super-sounds” killed his fish. 
Sail 
experiments in his private laboratory at d th We Id 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., on the effect of e or 
apped “super-sounds,” too shrill for human audi- 
from bility. ‘The “super-sounds” kill ish, para- | tO lands of rare charm beyond the sea 
They lyze mice, sterilize blood. 
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en in periphery 48 lenses. As the lenses revolve berth and meals aboard ship included. All state- 
north- a photographic film moves back of the disc. rooms are outside rooms. First class only. Tasteful cuisine, airy 
ogists Normal exposures are 3,200 a second. social quarters, broad decks, comfort and luxury everywhere. 
th to possible exposures 10,000 a second. (The Y f, k 1 rt. Then 
| done ordinary cinema camera takes 16 views a a rer OCs Beret ere oe ee 
seals second.) Utility: Resolving for leisurely continue on another of these palatial Liners. Spend from three 
He observation the details of swift moving months to two years on the trip. Make your plans as you go. 
1 ring machinery, gun fire, water flow. This is the season of seasons to tour the world. Tropics are at 
yf one their best. India and Malaya are in their brightest mood. 
imself _ An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Ja- 
rr B O O K S pan, China and Manila, connecting with Round the World Liners. 
: A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco for the Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. 
NON-FICTION Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New York for the Orient 
via Havana, Panama and California. Fortnightly sailings from 
anker Immoral Ninon Naples, Genoa and Marseilles for New York and Boston. 
a Tue ImmortaL Ninon—Cecil Austin Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 
tricks ns (93.50). Ninon de Lenclos e . ‘ 
a. took is now a half forgotten name. Unlike A e Cc Ma I L e 
— many women of less innate genius, she m rl an 1 in 
hirled caused : no kingdoms to py hands, 4 * 
Married no prince, inspired no des yerate 
of the armies to an improbable timid. Her Dollar Steamship Line 
he = career was merely that of a successful 
panded courtesan ; but because she secured for 25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ) 1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Fment’s her lovers the most distinguished men of 604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
923 to her age, because her wit and charm per- | Phare Ae a genie ac Wy Sie sure BGAGBONSY ox.,clmcnam tats 
fe_hise mitted her to become simultaneously a | 1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEAT > ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


notably fashionable as well as a notoriously 
promiscuous figure, because her refusal to 
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The world-famous 
S.S. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
now a cabin ship 
$150 and up 


HE same fine accommoda- 

tions, service, and cuisine that 
made this ship so popular asa first 
class liner will be maintained on 
the George Washington, now 
the largest American Cabin 
ship. From New York to Plym- 
outh, Cherbourg, and Bremen. 


And a new service 
to the Mediterranean 


The fast sister ships, President Roose- 
velt and President Harding, are main- 
taining a new American flag service 
this winter to Algiers (12 hour stop-over 
privilege), Naples, Genoa and return. 
First class rates from $253 up, one way. 


To Europe, of course 


Regular sailings by the famous United 
States Liners, S. S. Leviathan, S. S. 
George Washington, S. S. Republic, 
and S. S. America. The S. S. America 
has been entirely re-conditioned and 
will make her first sailing on March 21 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg, and Bremen. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 
ON TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


See your nearest steamship agent at 
once about reservations, sailings, 
rates, and ports of call, or write to— 


ite 
States Lines 


45 Broadway "Phone 
New York City Whitehall 2800 
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marry was based partly on her unwilling- 
ness to accept the conventional limitations 
of femininity, she has been remembered. 
Her influence in succeeding generations 
has been powerful and, in the main, pro- 
pitious; although today she receives the 
same reverence that small boys tender to 
Buffalo Bill, from wretched demimon- 
daines who imagine that their dreary 
chirpings, their horrid amusements bear 
a close resemblance to the more graceful 
if less temperate indiscretions of the im- 
mortal Ninon. 

The history of her long and erratic career 
(1615-1705) is well recounted by Author 


Austin, without evidence of vast research, 
| in his shallow, swift running style. He 


regards her misdemeanors with a sympa- 
thetic eye, is careful to point out that her 
liaisons often cooled to life-long friend- 
ships. Well he describes her receiving, in 
the convent to which she had been tempo- 
rarily remanded by the Queen of France, 
a visit from the extraordinary Queen 
Christina of Sweden. The crowd of shadowy 
gallants that at all times surrounded her 
are dexterously manipulated. Ninon’s long 
friendship with M. de Saint-Evremond is 
made real and splendid, as is that curious 
moment when the old lady stretched a 


| wrinkled hand to touch, like a godmother 


who bestows an inheritance of her magic, 
the small sticky paw of Voltaire, then a 
monkeyish brat. 


Tronical, Romantic 


ConovrstTapor, American Fantasia — 
Philip Guedalla—Harpers ($3). “Tall, 
unlikely towers steep suddenly out of the 
mist . . . group themselves into a city,” 
and Historian Guedalla lands at New York 
to begin three months’ inspection of the 
U. S. He finds Manhattan “an Unsleep- 
ing Beauty . ever so slightly undis- 
criminating.” 

Boston is gracious, Kansas City a slim 
young sister of New York, and Chicago 
“the fabled melting pot ... not yet 
heated to a point at which the elements 
will fuse.” To Mr. Guedalla its mayor, 
Hon. William Hale Thompson, is “a por- 
tent” and “a flamboyant emblem.” 

Pleasing in Mr. Guedalla’s sight are 
Iowa, the state universities, the hotels, the 
promptly-answered telephones, and San 
vrancisco, “tilted city.” Most pleasing 
are U. S. Pullman Porters, to whom, as 
“charming guardians,” he dedicates his 
book, an occasionally ironical work of 
affection and romantic wonder. 


FICTION 


Denise 


NoveEMBER NiGHtT—Anonymous—Bobbs 
Merrill ($2.50). Like the sinister figure 
of a masked and hooded surgeon the 
anonymous author of November Night 
morbidly and efficiently slits the emotional 
substrata of complex characters. Denise, 
egocentric wife of a self-made man, is a 
neurotically dissatisfied Hedda Gabler. De- 
nise’s shadowy longings finally take. form 
in a kind of worship of her own expectant 
motherhood, and crisis-inspired, she joins 
the Roman Church. She has a pet cocoon 
of a Hop Dog moth which she cherishes 
as a symbol of her belief in life in the 
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White Teeth are 
not enough 


BECAUSE... 





Too many people, thinking they are 
safe when teeth are white, suddenly 
find themselves victims of Pyorrhea. 
This foe ignores the teeth and at- 
tacks the gums. It takes high toll 
in health from 4 persons out of 5 
after forty and thousands younger. 

Don’t fear these odds. See your 
dentist at least once every six months 
and start using Forhan’s for the 
Gums today. 

This dentifrice cleans teeth snowy 
white and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. 

Also, if used regularly and in time, it 


helps to firm gums and keep them healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Make Forhan’s the daily morning and 
night health habit. Get a tube from your 
druggist, today . . . 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan; D.D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


. the 
Forhan’s pda 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


A Famous Architect 


faim, recently said of 
sf STAINED GLASS 


“Few people realize the ar- 
chitectural charm which 
stained glass windows can 
add to a beautiful building. 
Far more than a decoration 
for religious edifices, Stained 
Glass can also be used effec- 
tively in Libraries, Schools, 
Temples, Banks, Hotels, and 
fine Residences as well.” 
FREE BOOK —The Jacoby Guild, leaders in the 
Stained Glass Industry for many years, will send on 
request their “Handbook on Stained Glass’ ’ which tells 


its complete story. Write forit, stating type of build- 
ing in which you are interested. Ask for Booklet 127. 
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The smartest, mostinteresting, entertaining 
and instructive Magazine in Americat 10 
weeks for only 10 cts. Specialintroductory 
ofier. No magazine like it. Full of impor- 
Ny tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
popular fiction. For all members of the 


@) family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 


A) The Pathfinder, Dept.N-259 Washington, D.C. 
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Leading exporters use 


RADIOGRAMS 
Why? 


Speed, accuracy — 


- AND MORE 


Big business demands fast action. So 
leading banks, importers and export- 
ers use Radiograms ‘‘Via RCA.”’ 
Radiograms go direct to twenty- 
three countries, entirely without re- 
lay. hey offer the most direct means 
of communication to most of the 
other countries. Speed, accuracy — 
and more.... 

The modern communication service 
of Radiograms is growing in popu- 
larity and use daily. Mark your mes- 


sages “ 
G 
Radiograms go direct to: 
Belgium Turkey Hawail 
France Liberia Japan 
Great Britain Argentina Dutch East 
Germany Brazil Indies 


Holland Colombia 


The Philippines 
Italy Dutch Guiana 


French Indo- 


Norway Porto Rico China 
Poland St. Martin and to ships at 
Sweden Venezuela sea 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA or Postal Tele- 
graph office; to trans-pacific countries at any RCA 
or Wy festern Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in New York City 


64 Broad Strect Hanover 1811 
Produce exchange . Bowling Green 8012 
120 Cedar Strect ; Rector 0404 
STING SUNOE, ss 00.00% se ve0es Beekman 8220 










BOO BYATIMGM GUTOCE.. ccs ccccccces Walker 4891 
25 Last 17th Street........00. Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue............ Madison &q. 6780 
19 West 44th Street..........Murray Hili 4996 
102 West 56th ftreet.......ccecceee Circle 6210 
Boston 
509 Congrems Btrect......<.cscccens Liberty 8864 
: San Francisco 
2 re Perr rer Garfield 4200 
Washington, D. C. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue........... Main 7400 








for it 
by its 
name 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


Sold by good dealers every- 
where. If you haven’t eaten 
it, write us for nearest Jones 
Dealer or see your marketman. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


Owned and Operated by the Jones Family 
since 1834. 









BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS. 


FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST o. 
5 FREE CATALOG 
Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 19, 
5 










ver Plate 35¢ ea., $3.50 doz; Gold \V 
Plate 50c ea., $5.00 doz, Sterling Sil- ro 
ver 50¢ ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- N 


el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches 15c each extra. 


Bastian Bros, Co., 850Bastian Building 


No. 3462 
Rochester, N. ¥ 








chrysalis. When the Hop Dog emerges 
her vague urge for fulfillment will be 
realized. For Denise, however, it is never 
realized. The moth perishes due to her 
neglect, and her child, her ultimate justi- 
fication, dies still-born. Then Horace, in 
spite of the fact that he is opposed to 
Catholicism, shows an odd streak of under- 
standing by having the moribund infant 
baptise d according to the Roman ritual 
in order that it may be immortalized for 
her. 

This anonymous author, probably a 
woman, whose almost supernatural gift 
for intuitive writing was responsible for 
‘Miss Tiverton Goes Out,’ has produced a 
significant psychological study. The im- 
portance of the book dwells in the amaz- 
ing quality which the author has for under- 
standing and analyzing human conflict, 
subconscious reaction. 


Again, Denise 


THE FRENCH Wi1reE—Dorothy Graham 
—Stokes ($2). Victor de Lambesc left his 
American wife in Touraine while he set 
off in an airplane for Africa and another 
woman. On the way, his plane fell and 
squashed him to death. This left Denise 
de Lambesc, netted in a foreign tradition, 
to fashion a slow existence for herself, for 
her two sons. Faced with the choice of 
a new husband, she at last declines the 
proposals of her husband’s stepbrother 
although these are reinforced by the per- 
suasions of his family. Instead she marries 
her U. S. lawyer, Bryce Sutherland (clubs: 
Racquet and Tennis), because he is a 
bigger and better man. Author Graham 
writes polite romance in mannered English 
and affected French. Disregarding the 
roses and raptures of vice, she paints, with 
a small brush dipt in gilt, the lilies and 
languors of virtue. 


Saint Nick 


THe Otp Nicx—F. W. Bronson— 
Doubleday Doran ($2.50). Nicholas Lord 
is a sporty but kind hearted old gentle- 
man, like Santa Claus, who enjoys nothing 
so much as a good scotch highball except. 
perhaps, the “comradeship” of his three 
sons or his two grandchildren. To each 
of the three sons is devoted one third of 
the book; Eliot, who leaves his nervous 
wife to go abroad with Maun Jameson; 
Gilbert who starts a boy’s club, impreg- 
nates Lois Clement, and dies in a motor 
crash; lastly, Kevin Lord whose “blue 
eyes always seemed to hold a promise of 
intimacy” and who writes a bad novel as 
a memorial to Claire, his well-loved 
mother, then marries Lois. Author Bron- 
son, who edited the Yale Record only a 
few years back, is acutely sensitive to 
words, to emotions. He is not, however, 
very discriminating in his choice of either, 
and he has completely forgotten the 
healthily ribald laughter which character- 
ized the funnysheet he once headed. His 
second novel, successor to Spring Run- 
ning, bears a false relation to life. But 
for those who like three lumps of sugar 
and a dash of cream in their fiction The 
Old Nick will be a complete success. 








































to perpetu 
memory of a! 


A Memorial—but what 
type of Memorial will 
best serve its sacred 
purpose? 


Hundreds have asked 
themselves this question — 
and have found a satisfyi=g 
answer in GOLDEN-VOICED 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. 

Installed in the Campanile of 
the Church, Deagan Chimes are 
a daily inspiration ...a co me 
stant reminder of the one cor 
memorated. . .asublimeexpres- 
sion of love ‘and devotion... an 
ever-appreciated public bene..c- 
ence. 


Deagan Chimes are played by 
organist direct from organ con- 
sole. A touch of the keys sends 
forth to all the community the 
most impressive, the most stately 
and the most beautiful music 
that man has yet devised--the 
Song of the Chimes. 


Can you conceive of a more 
Jjitting tribute to a loved one? 


J. C. Deaga EST, 1680 


243 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 
Standard Sets,$6000andup. 
Literature, including beau- 
tiful Memorial Book, on 
request. 





Deagan Tower Chimes played 
direct from Organ Console. 
















LUXURY CRUISES 


WEST 
INDIES 


PANAMA CANAL 
Two Glorious Winter Vacation Cruis- 
es of Recreation and Romance by the 
luxurious oil-burning turbine steamer 


VEENDAM 
FEBRUARY 15th, 
1928—28Days 


Panama, Curacao, La 
(Venezuela) , Trinidad, 
Thomas, Porto 


Havana, Jamaica 
Guayra, and Caracas 
Barbados, Martinique, St 
Rico, Bermuda—$385 up. 


MARCH 17th, 1928—16 Days 
Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana 
and Nassau—$230 up 
Cruise fares include comprehensive shore 
excursions, carefully arranged and carried 

out by the Frank Tourist Company. 
Illustrated Booklet ‘‘15” sent on request 

HOLLAND-AMERICAN LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 

Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities and 


FRANK TOURIST CO. = 542 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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HEALTH and 


eal ules da y 


De or backbreak- 
ing exercises no long- 


er necessary! For an ingenious 
new device, the Battie Creek 
Health Builder, enables you to 
keep gloriously healthy—pleas- 
ingly slender — without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined mas- 
sage-vibratory treatment, bet- 
ter than a skilled masseur. It 
vigorously massages the heavi- 
est muscles, peps up sluggish 
circulation, aids digestion and 
reduces superfluous weight. 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institu- 
tions and by numerous physi- 
cians in their practice, the Health Builder is a safe, simple, 
scientific method of reducing weight and keeping vigor- 
ously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes a day” 
—a valuable Free Book showing the Battle Creek 
Health Builder in operation—with complete series of 
home exercises. ©S.E.Co. 1927 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room U-2146 






Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book “Health and Beauty”—Today 


City State 
Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse" 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 


Editor Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. 
Martin, Wells Root, Myron Weiss. Weekly 
contributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, John Bake- 
less, Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, Priscilla 


Hobson, Peter Mathews, S. J. Woolf. 

Published by Time, Inc. . Publication office: 
731 Plymouth Court, Chicago. Subscription 
office: Penton Building, Cleveland. Editorial and 
Advertising offices, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: in the 
United States and Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, 
$5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circulation Manager, 
Roy E. Larsen, Penton Building, Cleveland. 

For address Robert L. 


advertising rates 


Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 25 West 
45 St., New York City. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Queen’s Husband. As diarist of 
an unidentified king, discovered last week 
acting oddly upon the stage of a Man- 
hattan theatre, Robert Emmet Sherwood 
develops ramifications. He sets up a satire 





RoLAND YOUNG 


.. . like a cat in silk pajamas. 


on royalty, gilds it with hot romance and 
stripes the second act with melodrama. 
One hears an undertone of Bolshevism and 
unmistakable echoes of the derision that 
dogged Queen Marie across our country. 
Mr. Sherwoud dares destroy any trace of 
consistency by marrying off his Princess 
to her plumber’s son at the end with as 
glossy a happy ending as ever was pasted 
on the movies which Mr. Sherwood criti- 
cizes so capably when he is not editing Life 
or commenting on music for The New 
Yorker. Or writing plays.* 

Roland Young was selected with un- 
canny precision for this curiously agree- 
able king. He plays with such gentle cun- 
ning that the evening swishes suavely past 
like a cat in silk pajamas. There are 
several shrewd helpers and an excellent 
back stage device to counterfeit the rattles 
of artillery deploying before the palace in 
the embattled second act. Mr. Sherwood 
has contributed much high nonsense, nota- 
bly a bitter game of checkers between 
the King and a gravely obese footman. 


So Am I. A devout but too-refined lady 
infected with medievalism is married to a 
rich banker. Finding in his library a copy 
of Boccaccio’s stories made doubly sug- 
gestive by “piquant illustrations,” she 
reads them greedily. This, as first act 
rhetoric has drilled the audience to expect, 
produces a potent effect on the cool bride; 
she becomes coy, passionate, kittenish. 
The dialogue is a rigid translation from the 
Italian; like the direction and the acting, 
it is excessively clumsy. 


*T he Road to Rome, The Love Nest. 
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The Mystery Man. The plight of a 
slightly intoxicated clubman who came 
home one happy evening and found a dead 
man on his couch is herewith hammered 
home. A large cast is rushed upon the 
stage and accused with varying degrees of 
inaccuracy of the shooting. These inaccu- 
racies make it a mystery play. It is unre- 
sourceful entertainment. 


We Never Learn. The life of a lawyer 
is hard, particularly when he commits 
murder and is called upon to defend the 
victim inaccurately accused of the same 
homicide. This lawyer had murdered a 
lover of his own mistress. The whole 
matter was naturally distressing to his 
wife and little ones at home. Likewise to 
the audience, which was not amused. 


Best Plays in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 

CogueTtE—Helen Hayes helps the audi- 
ence to a good cry as the southern belle 
whose heart cracked for a murdered lover 
(Tim_E, Nov. 21). 

Porcy—Song, chatter and heartbreak in 
the negro quarter along the Charleston 
waterfront (Time, Oct. 24). 

Other well regarded serious plays are 
Escare; Civic ReperTORY THEATRE; 
Tue IrR1IsH PLAYERS; BEHOLD, THE Brine- 
GROOM ; CAPONSACCHI. 


MELODRAMA 

Tue TriAL OF Mary Ducan—Court- 
room chronicle of the fair “Follies” girl 
charged with murder in the first degree 
(TIME, Oct. 3). 

INTERFERENCE—A famed, faultlessly 
domestic London doctor is very properly 
agitated when his wife’s first husband re- 
turns from the grave (Time, Oct. 31). 

BroaDwAY—Two of Manhattan’s lead- 
ing criminals meet in a night club and 
shoot it out (Time, Sept. 27, 1926). 

Tue Racket—Gangsters and _ politics 
make a shambles out of a Chicago police 


station (Time, Dec. 12). 
Other able melodramas: NiIGHTSTICK, 
DRACULA. 
FUNNY 


Tue Doctor’s D1LtEmMA—George Ber- 
nard Shaw heckles the medical profession 
under the benevolent auspices of The 
Theatre Guild (Time, Dec. 5). 

BurLESQUE—Hearts of gold beat under 
the spangles of life on the burlesque wheel 
(TIME, Sept. 12). 

Tue ComMMAND TO Love—Something 
worse than death appears to be included in 
the duties of foreign diplomats (TIME, 
Rc... 3). 

Tue Rovat Famiryv—A somewhat 
dreamlike day with the scions of a great 
stage dynasty (Time, Jan. 9). 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- 
speare in s‘lk stockings and bobbed hair 
(Time, Nov. 7). 


MUSICAL 


Evenings evaporate easily at: Show 
Boat; A Connecticut Yankee; Hit the 
Deck; Funny Face; Manhattan Mary; 


Good News. 
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The Spirit of Service 


An Advertisement of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In JuLy, 1926, lightning struck the 
Navy Arsenal at Denmark Lake, 
New Jersey. The explosion demol- 
ished the $80,000,000 plant, rocked the 
countryside, left thousands homeless and 
many dead. While the community fled in 
terror, fresh explosions hurled fragments of 
shell and debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those who re- 
sponded to the call of duty were the tele- 
phone workers. Operators in the danger 
zone stayed at their posts. Those who had 
left for the day and others on vacation, on 
their own initiative, hurried back to help 
handle the unprecedented volume of calls. 
Linemen and repairmen braved exploding 
shells to restore the service. Within a little 





over an hour emergency telephone 
service was established, invaluable 
in caring for the victims and in 
mobilizing forces to fight the fire which 
followed. In spite of repeated warnings of 
danger still threatening, no telephone 
worker left the affected area. 

Through each of the day’s twenty-four 
hours, the spirit of service is the heritage 
of the thousands of men and women who 
have made American telephone service 
synonymous with dependability. In every 
emergency, it is this spirit that causes Bell 
System employees to set aside all thought 
of personal comfort and safety and, volun- 
tarily, risk their lives to “Get the message 
through.” 








How to Make $6,000 


Grow to 


$600,000 


{without borrowing) | 


in an investment lifetime 


S an investor, you are interested in in- 
creasing your capital as much as possible 


in the time you have. It has been proved possi- 


ble in the past toincrease $6,000 to over $600,- 
000 in an investment lifetime without 
borrowing—that has been proved. The fu- 
ture—in which you are interested—should 
offer equal opportunities! 


Careful Investing — 
Time Element 


T would be virtually impossible for any one 
person to devote to the study of business 
and finance, the time and energy necessary to 


gain the greatest profits—consistent with safety. 


You would not attempt to run a large depart- 
ment store alone. Yet, there are, perhaps, just 
as many complications and duties involved in 
running your investment funds correctly. 


TO ASSIST THE INVESTOR, the Babson 


Statistical Organization has available almost 


The 


Largest 
Statistical 
Community 
in America 


: Div. 22-11 Babson Park, Mass. 


4 Send me, gratis, a copy of ‘‘How to 
@D=-$6,000 to=: Make $6,000 Grow to $600,000,” 
= also complete details about the 


; “3 METHODS” and BABSON- 


| CODE ANALYSES. 


Babson’s Reports 


Babson Park, 
Mass. 


unlimited facts and data which each day 
scores of persons are engaged in compiling and 
analyzing. For twenty-five years, this work 
has been going on—piling up experience which 
is at your command. 


The ‘*3 Methods’”’ 


ABSON’S Reports, through constant 


application of the ‘‘3 METHODS” and the 


Babsoncode Analyses, can provide YOU witha 
well-balanced Investment Plan which should 
increase and protect your capital and enable 


you to put it to the most efficient use AT ALL 
TIMES. 


WE shoud like to send you, gratis, our book- 
let, ‘‘How to Make $6,000 Grow to $600,000,” 
together with complete information about the 


“3 METHODS” and Babsoncode Analyses. 
Write to Dept. 22 or use the coupon below. 


The 


Babson- 

code Analyses 
alone are worth 
your serious consideration 


ed ee 
| The Babson Statistical Organization | Name ...................... 


hE EO es eee toes ie I> $600,000 


City 








